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NEWS OF THE 


———————— 


WEEK. 


FJ .HE deepest anxiety is being caused by the situation in 

the Near East. When we write on Thursday this anxiety 
has by no means been allayed, as no definite answer has yet been 
received from France to the questions of the British Government. 
Lord Curzon has returned to the Foreign Office and we have 
the satisfaction of knowing that his desires for a settlement in 
the Near East exactly coincide with those of most Englishmen. 
He will do all that he can for the protection of the Christian 
populations, and, of course, for the permanent neutrality of the 
Straits." Even if France had not already indicated as much we 
should take it for granted that she wants the freedom of the 
Straits every bit as much as we do. The danger is that she will 
try to make so many side points in favour of the Turks that 
she may jeopardize what is indispensable. 


We do not, however, expect this. We believe that the over- 
whelming success of Kemal has called France strictly to attention, 
and that she will recognize that there will never be a settlement 
unless in the new negotiations she keeps a united front with 
Britain and Italy from the beginning. Nevertheless, the situation 
is alarming enough. There are rumours that the Greeks and 
Bulgars have come into conflict in Thrace and that Serbia is 
mobilizing. We do not believe these rumours, but they have 
their significance. We must trust to general weariness as much 
as to anything else for preventing a new European war between 
Turkey and Bulgaria on the one side, and the Greeks, the Yugo- 
Slavs, and the Rumanians on the other. We must now give a 
summary of the principal events. 


The collapse of Greek resistance to the well-organized attack 
of the Turkish Nationalist army in Asia Minor proves to 
have been even more sudden and complete than appeared 
credible when we went to press last week. The rapidity of the 
Turkish advance is proved by the fact that the new Greck 
Commander-in-Chief, General Tricoupis, had barely taken over 
his unenviable task when he was captured by a party of Turkish 
cavalry, with the whole of his staff, at Ushak—famous for its 
carpets—some sixty miles west of Afium Karahissar. The 
wind of demoralization had blown so fast throughout the Greek 
army that no further resistance of any kind could be organized. 
The Kemalist leaders were evidently well aware of this fact, and 
paid no attention to the request for an armistice, to be followed 
at once by a Greek evacuation of the whole of Asia Minor, 
which the Greek Government desperately forwarded to them 
on Thursday, September 7th, through the Allied Embassies in 
Constantinople. The advance was continued along the railway 





line with remarkable speed, and on Saturday the Turkish 
troops entered Smyrna without opposition. 


It is stated that the occupation of Smyrna was accompanied 
by little looting and few disturbances. There is, however, 
an unpleasant and too familiar ring about the message sent 
to the League of Nations by the Turkish command, stating 
that, owing to the alleged excesses committed by the Greeks 
during their retirement, no responsibility could be accepted for 
any acts of retaliation on the part of Kemalist sympathizers. 
This sounds like getting up the scaffolding for massacres which 
may be classed as reprisals. But we trust that Kemal Pasha 
is sufficiently alive to the feelings with which the Allies would 
regard such a Turkish contempt for humanity as to keep his 
victorious troops well in hand. After all, there is the precedent 
of 1897 to show that with a well-disciplined army, such as he 
evidently controls, the thing is not impossible. 


On Wednesday the Daily Mail published a first-hand descrip- 
tion of the Greek exodus, cabled by Mr. G. Ward Price, who 
arrived at Smyrna on Friday, September 8th. What the Greek 
communiqué endeavours to colour as an orderly evacuation of 
troops and stores is characterized by Mr. Price, a skilled and 
experienced observer, as “a headlong flight.’’ The whole civil 
and military population, he says, was trying to get away at 
once. The shabby steamships, great and small, which had 
been hastily collected were filled with soldiers “ clustering 
like swarms of bees,’’ whilst tugs and lighters and every available 
sailing boat were packed with refugees. The account reads 
like Mr. H. G. Wells’s description of the flight from Harwich 
before the invading Martians. The bulk of the Greek army—horse, 
foot and guns—was streaming in confusion to Cheshme, the 
Brighton of Anatolia, whence it was ferried across to the island 
of Chios, The northern army, which seems to have put up a 
better fight around Brussa, was stated in Athens, on Monday, 
to be crossing the Sea of Marmora to reinforce the Greek troops 
in Thrace. 


Immediately after the capture of Smyrna, Kemal Pasha 
addressed a grandiloquent proclamation to “the Turkish 
nation,” in which he claimed that the Greek army in Asia 
Minor had been completely annihilated. This claim is evidently 
justified in the sense that it has ceased to exist as a fighting 
force. It does not seem likely, however, that the number of 
actual battle casualties was very great. Eye-witnesses describe 
the cause of the Greek collapse as “a general strike on the 
part of the rank and file,” caused partly by distrust of the higher 
command and partly by the very ill-advised fashion in which 
the troops had been told that they were fighting for a lost cause. 
Those who were engaged in the last months of the campaign 
in France will easily find a parallel in the behaviour of many— 
though, of course, not all—of the German units. It is asking 
too much of human nature to expect the hommes sensuels moyens 
of whom any army is mainly composed to risk their lives boldly 
when they know that their self-sacrifice cannot change a 
fait accompli. 





Kemal’s proclamation went oa to assert that his army “ would 
finally achieve the great purpose which it is aiming at.” A 
practical, though perhaps not a formal answer to this boast 
of obvious meaning was given on Monday, when the Allied 
Commissioners at Constantinople were instructed by their 
respective Governments to inform the Nationalist authorities 
at Angora that in no circumstances would the Allies tolerate 
any violation of the neutral zone. On Tuesday the French 
Chargé d’Affaires called at the Foreign Office and intimated 
that the French Government was in agreement with the British 
Government on the subject of the freedom of the Straits, and 
was ready to discuss anything which might lead to a settlement, 
providing that the legitimate susceptibilities of the Turks were 
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safeguarded. It is understood that the Italian proposal for 
an immediate conference at Venice is not regarded with favour 
by the other Allies. Much light will be thrown on the prospects 
of a peaceful settlement during the next few days, when we 
shall see whether Kemal Pasha is one of those rare statesmen 
who can keep their heads in spite of an unexpected success, 
or whether he is a victim to the Napoleonic craze for “ biting 
off more than he can chew.” 


One not unexpected result of the Anatolian rout was the fall 
of the Greek Ministry. A new Government was formed on 
Sunday by M. Triantafilakos. M. Calogeropoulos, who had 
previously tried unsuccessfully to form a Government, becomes 
Foreign Minister. M. Theotokis, the late War Minister, who had 
made a flying visit to Smyrna as gallantly and as uselessly 
as Mr. Churchill once went to Antwerp, returned to find himself 
superseded, as the new Prime Minister is keeping the portfolios 
of War and Marine in his own hands. 


There has been a check to the favourable course of the negotia- 
tions over reparations. We recorded last week the generous 
and wise action of Belgium in consenting to accept the cash 
balance due to her from Germany for the rest of this year in 
six-months’ bonds. Much depended, as we pointed out, on 
the guarantees which Germany could provide for the redemption 
of these bonds. Unfortunately, the Belgian delegates in Berlin 
were dissatisfied with the guarantees offered, and last Sunday 
they returned home. Belgium has since demanded a deposit 
abroad of £5,000,000 in gold marks. The Germans profess to 
regard this as a complete change of front. But there is no 
sign of high temper on either side, and the general feeling seems 
to be that an arrangement will be reached. It certainly will 
be reached if the will to reach it exists, and we believe that 
it does. 


Whether the Stinnes-Lubersac scheme comes to much or not 
it is significant. It is always a healthy sign when private 
traders, tired of the delays of their Government, go on in 
advance and try to put matters straight by their own efforts. 
This is what is happening under the arrangement between 
M. de Lubersac and Herr Stinnes. It is not, as the Paris 
correspondent of the Times tells us, an agreement so much as 
an announcement of what has been done and what it is still 
hoped to do in building up trade between France and Germany. 
The personality of M. de Lubersac makes the plan even more 
significant, because he is a Senator of the Right and represents 
the Department of the Aisne which was traversed by the 
Hindenburg line and suffered more than almost any other 
district from devastation. In the name of the inhabitants of 
this afflicted district M. de Lubersac arranged for the German 
group controlled by Herr Stinnes to supply them with the 
articles they chiefly needed. It is said that in little more than 
a month orders have been placed to the value of about £90,000. 
Naturally the most criticized point is that the Stinnes group 
takes 6 per cent. on the transactions. 


Most foreign observers were surprised at the cordiality with 
which the scheme was received in France when it became 
generally known. It only shows that the people of France as 
a whole recognize that France will not be helped by crushing 
Germany industrially. “In order to live let others live” 
seems to be the rule. The Petit Parisien ecstatically looks into 
the future and sees Germany, France and America controlling 
the potash markets of the world. The first rapture, it is true, 
cannot again be captured, but the incident is none the less a 
milestone. When Frenchmen admit that the recovery of 
Germany is an essential part of the resettlement of the world 
the principle for which Mr. Lloyd George, and indeed the vast 
majority of Englishmen, have contended is substantially acknow- 
ledged. And how ironical it all is that things should tend to 
work out in this way—Germany benefiting as much as anybody 
—after all that has happened. We are reminded how Bismarck, 
when he saw France making use of her lowered exchange after 
the war of 1870, and Germans being undersold, exclaimed that 
after his next victorious war he would be careful to pay not 
to claim an indemnity ! 


Another example of private trading interests getting ahead 
of the Government is provided by the enterprise of Mr. Leslie 
Urquhart, Chairman of the Russo-Asiatic Consolidated, Ltd., 
who has just returned from Germany, having concluded a trade 








agreement with M. Krassin. Mr. Urquhart’s company will be 
able to resume all its mining and railway operations. It is even 
said that the Soviet Government has promised to pay compensa- 
tion to the company for past losses. Mr. Urquhart, in an inter- 
view, said there are “ no politics in it at all.’’ “I am satisfied,” 
he added, ‘ that the deal is a movement towards the renewal 
of trade relations with Russia.” 


During the past few weeks reassuring statements have reached 
England of the prospects of the Russian harvest. We are sorry 
to say, however, that the prospects are not so good as had been 
reported, though there is fortunately no danger of a recurrence 
of a catastrophe on the terrible scale of last year. The repre. 
sentative of the Save the Children Fund has telegraphed that 
the harvest in the whole of Russia will be below the averago 
yield. With regard to the Saratov Province, where the British 
Relief organizations are working, he states that unless supplies 
are received from other sources the whole of the trans-Volga 
area, including Uralsk, will experience famine conditions from 
November onwards. In several districts on the western bank 
of the Volga the crop has proved much less than was anticipated, 
and he estimates that 400,000 children and adults will require 
assistance, especially from December onwards. It must be 
understood that this telegram refers to general famine conditions 
and that the problem of the continued succour of the orphans 
has in any case immediately to be faced. 


Some remarks which Lord Balfour made at Geneva about 
the control of money spent on famine relief in Russia are liable 
to be misunderstood. It would be disastrous if help were checked 
through any misunderstanding. No money subscribed in 
England goes to Russia. It is all spent in England, and only 
relief in kind is sent through Russia. As for the control of this 
food on its way through Russia Sir Benjamin Robertson, who 
has had a long experience in famine work in India, reported 
that it has never been tampered with but has reached the people 
for whom it was intended. 


The new Parliament of Southern Ireland met in Dublin last 
Sunday. The opening ceremony was sinister and gloomy in 
the extreme. Doors were barred and guarded and members 
were admitted only after careful scrutiny. With the exception 
of Mr. Ginnell no Republican member was present, and he was 
ejected early in the proceedings for refusing to sign the Roll. 
Mr. Cosgrave was appointed Chairman of the Provisional Govern- 
ment and President of the Dail. Professor Michael Hayes was 
elected Speaker. The opening debate was very dull and subdued, 
as was natural in the circumstances, though it is something at 
least to be able to record an absence of violence. Mr. Cosgrave 
outlined a policy of abiding by the Treaty and making no com- 
promise with the rebels. Whether he has the capacity or the 
nerve to carry through this policy is another matter. The 
Government is distraught not only by the continuance of very 
formidable challenges by the Irregulars all over Southern Ireland, 
but by a serious Postal strike. On Wednesday the Government 
took a vote of confidence and had a majority of 54 against 15. 
Apparently the minority was composed of Labour members, 
who may or may not be in favour of the Treaty. 


Meanwhile, Mr. De Valera has been sufficiently encouraged 
by the success of his followers in murdering, burning, pillaging 
and levying blackmail on helpless persons to issue a new state- 
ment of policy. He made it to the Dublin correspondent of 
the Manchester Evening News. It was to the effect that some 
revision of the Treaty was still possible if ‘men of gocd will 
would set themselves to the task.” He added that if such a 
revision were not undertaken there would be in Ireland “a 
violent political agitation and turmoil ’’ for many years to come. 
As for the Ulster question, he said that it was “* an Irish domestic 
question,’ and must be settled by Irishmen themselves. The 
Treaty meant “coercion of the South.’ Mr. De Valera’s 
conception of what men of good will ought to do is peculiar. 
There was a very large majority for the Treaty but Mr. De Valera, 
with the logic of a proletarian, assumes that good will resides in 
the small minority and wants that small minority to show its 
good will by holding up and killing as many as possible of their 
countrymen. If this is not madness, what is ? 


Lord Sydenham and Mr. Churchill have recently engaged 
in a lively correspondence about our policy in Palestine. 
Mr. Churchill charges Lord Sydenham with harmful inconsistency 
in his attitude on this question. He quotes Lord Sydenham 
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as saying in 1917 at the time of Mr. Balfour’s declaration: 
“T earnestly hope that one result of the War will be to free 
Palestine from the withering blight of Turkish rule, and to 
render it available as the national home of the Jewish people, 
who can restore its ancient prosperity.’ From this thorough- 
going Zionist position Mr. Churchill points out that Lord 
Sydenham has turned in five years’ time to calling the Jews 
undesirable aliens so far as Palestine is concerned. Lord 
Sydenham repeated an earlier explanation of his change of view. 
He says he was grievously mistaken in his first attitude, but 
it was based on insufficient information. He has now learned 
more about the economic conditions ui Palestine, the Jewish 
nationalist question, and the nature of the government. 


We must say we feel Lord Sydenham is wholly justified in 
maintaining actively his later opinion and refusing to give 
up his fight on Mr. Churchill’s grounds. Far from staining his 
record in this question, as Mr. Churchill suggests, Lord 
Sydenham has rather increased his credit for sincerity and 
integrity. For it is only amour propre which makes us cling to 
a view found false in the light of subsequent information. It is 
the exceptional man who apologizes, and rarer still is he who 
admits error. When he does, it increases our respect for him. 
Where there is no change of ideas there cannot very well be any 
progress. It is a very old political habit to treat a change of 
opinion as a cause of ridicule if not as a crime. Lord Sydenham 
meets the familiar charge in exactly the right way. 





The British Association has just finished its annual session at 
Hull. On the whole, it was an interesting but uneventful congress. 
It was opened on September 7th by the President, Sir Charles 
Sherrington, the Professor of Physiology at Oxford and President 
of the Royal Society. Sir Charles discussed the relation of mind 
and body in a very illuminating discourse, which is discussed 
elsewhere in this issue. This subject was bound to bring up the 
old issue between Science and Religion, and the Archbishop of 
York and Dean Inge subsequently pronounced upon this in 
two very able sermons. Dr. Lang said it was not only old- 
fashioned but ignorant for preachers to-day to assume a conflict 
between Science and Religion. Both are servants of truth, 
he said, trying each in its own sphere to understand and interpret 
the meaning of experience as it confronted them both in external 
nature and in the mind of man. He called upon those con- 
cerned with Religion to try to understand the methods, aims, 
and problems of Science, and upon men of Science to associate 
themselves more closely with Religion. Dean Inge declared that 
Science is the principal vehicle of revelation in the twentieth 
century and that it has modified our whole way of looking at 
things. 
the evolution of experience, 
kind of experience, 


30th Science and, Religion, he said, are based upon 
The difference lies only in the 


In reading all the intensely interesting addresses upon a 
great varicty of subjects, what seems to us the most significant 
feature of the British Association this year is the way in which 
the many divisions of Science, which were once watertight 
compartments, tend increasingly not only to overlap but 
to work in co-operation. It seems that sufficient data has 
been acquired and enough progress has been made in generalities 
so that the inter-relation of the parts is becoming more obvious. 
Each separate science realizes 
its dependence upon all the others. Together they are gradually 
constructing a synthesis of knowledge whose full value we 
cannot yet in any measure foresee. This synthesis, at the 
present, appears to be greatest in the group of sciences which 
have more particularly to deal with man’s estate. The benefits 
which are accruing to him daily in the amelioration of his con- 
dition through the disinterested efforts of these men of incredible 
patience and imagination are already astounding. 


Sections are no longer factions. 


Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, who died last Sunday, was a 
remarkable personality—poet and firebrand, student and 
adventurer. Although English in every fibre by birth and 
breeding he was strangely un-English in his outlook upon life. 
That may have been because in his various mind the artistic 
passions prevailed. He was a very considerable poet. Readers 
of poetry who are no longer young can remember now the 
pleasure they experienced in recognizing a fresh and original 
note when Mr. Blunt published the Love Sonnets of Proteus 
some forty years ago, We prefer to remember Mr. Blunt by 








his poetry and his breeding of Arab horses. His politics 
might be summed up by saying that he thought that every 
picturesque and strange foreign being was right and ought 
to be encouraged, particularly if he had a grievance against 
Great Britain. He would swallow almost anything that was 
told to him by a@ child of the desert who wore flowing robes 
and looked splendid on an Arab horse, 





Compromise by which the ordinary Englishman lives was 
utterly detestable to him. He regarded patriotism as a, kind 
of vulgarity except when it was the patriotism of a foreign 
country. In Egypt he did as much as he possibly could ta 
hinder the magnificent and beneficent work of Lord Cromer. 
Oddly enough he used to call himself a Tory, though he believed 
in the whole gamut of factitious Irish grievances. His diaries, 
which were published last year and the year before, are extra- 
ordinarily indiscreet, and many persons who entertained him 
found their private conversations and personal oddities exposed 
to the glare of publicity. Nevertheless, he had the true art 
of diary-writing. He never feared consequences, because ht 
was indeed incapable of fear, either moral or physical. 





Mr. T. J. Cobden-Sanderson, the founder of the Doves Bindery 
and Doves Press, died on September 7th at the age of eighty-one 
Hoe was one of the last of the famous band of craftsmen who 
in the ’eighties, with William Morris at their head, led the 
revolt against artistic stuffiness. They sought by ideals of 
simplicity and sound workmanship to substitute functional 
beauty for empty ornament. In the course of an early career 
at the Bar he wore himself out compiling from infinite com- 
plexities a monumental digest of the rights and obligations of 
the London and North-Western Railway. After his marriaga 
in 1882 to Anne Cobden, a daughter of Richard Cobden, at the 
suggestion of Mrs. William Morris he turned to bookbinding, 
He revived this art with a richness and individuality of treats 
ment which has not only had a great influence upon a succession 
of pupils, but has made his books much sought after by con 
noisseurs. In 1900, after the closing of the Kelmscott Press, 
he turned his attention to printing. Impressed by the simple 
beauty of type and setting, he eschewed all other ornament in 
his books, and his quarto edition of the Bible stands as a tr:bute 
to his faith. The dignified beauty of those five vellum-bound 
volumes is remarkable, 





We publish this week another article by Mr. Edward Pricd’ 
Bell, under the heading “ How it Strikes an American.” It is 
our intention to publish others which Mr. Bell is writing. We 
are delighted to be able to do this service to the cause of Anglo- 
American understanding. No one deserves to be listened to 
more carefully than Mr. Bell. He is trusted by both sides. 
In our opinion his article of this week is as valuable as was his 
examination last week of the Balfour Note. We are entirely 
at one with him about the necessity of co-operation between 
Englishmen and Americans as by far the most important thing 
in the world to-day. The Washington Conference proved that 
if we stand together nobody can stand against us. And, as 
we shall certainly stand for peace and not for war, the true way 
of peace is, in a word, Anglo-American friendship. 


Mr. Bell might have pointed his moral about the undesirability 
of allowing ourselves to be ruffled by what does not matter if 
he had known of the absurd controversy over statements injurious 
to America said to have been made in an interview by Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling. It is useless to recall either what is attri- 
buted to Mr. Kipling or the passionate things that have been 
said in America, as Mr. Kipling has informed the Times that 
he never made the statements at all. If only people on both 
sides of the Atlantic would conduct themselves in the spirit of 
Mr. Bell’s article there would be no tantrums even if a dis- 
tinguished author did say what Mr. Kipling is supposed to have 
said—though, for our part, we know perfectly well that 
Mr. Kipling is incapable of saying anything of the sort. 





We do not to-day publish our usual communication from 
Mr. Arthur W. Kiddy on “ Finance—Public and Private,” as 
he is away from London. His articles will begin again in the 
Spectator of September 23rd. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 99 18; 
Thursday week, 9913; a year ago, 88%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE UNFAILING CRISIS. 


HERE is not a more pitiable figure in life than that of 

a man who has magnificent intentions but who 
somehow always manages to make a mess of things. We 
have all come across that man—though sometimes it is a 
woman. The cause of disaster is generally a want of 
common sense or of tact. The man, though obviously de- 
serving of pity more than anything else, earns, as a matter 
of fact, in this hard world more ridicule than pity. We have 
frequently had this type of person in mind when we have 
surveyed the extraordinary succession of disappointments, 
disillusionments and disasters which are the outcome of 

Mr. Lloyd George’s policy at home and abroad. Mr. Lloyd 
George means so well, but ! He hardly ever 
prophesies without being proved wrong. Events are 
extraordinarily cruel to bim. 

And yet there is a very distinct difference between the 
type we have described and Mr. Lloyd George, for Mr. 
Lloyd George does not earn ridicule. He earns abuse ; and 
he excites terror in those serious-minded Englishmen who 
are deeply concerned for the honour and welfare of their 
country, and who tremble when they watch him plunging 
in action or running wild in talk. Mr. Lloyd George is 
really too clever and too formidable to be ridiculed. 
Although he escapes that penalty, he turns every fresh 
political business into loss or discredit, and we think the 
time has come for the nation‘to make up its mind that the 
interests of the country will never be safe in his hands. He 
has had a Jong and fair trial. Nearly all disinterested 
persons admit now that he has failed, and the only reasons 
that he continues to receive so much toleration and half- 
praise is that his War record (of which we shall have more 
to say presently) is remembered and that there is supposed 
to be no alternative leader. We do not believe for a 
moment that there is no one else. There is always an 
alternative, and particularly so when it would not be easy 
to make a change for the worse. The occasion makes the 
man. There are plenty of men waiting to be made, but so 
long as they are not given the opportunity we shall continue 
to be told that Mr. Lloyd George is necessary. 

Let us take a look round at the results of the Prime 
Minister’s management. One hardly knows where to 
begin. One cannot discover a single subject upon which 
it is possible to say that the Government have really 
succeeded or have done anything resembling what they 
said they intended to do. Although we want to write 
plainly, we shall try to avoid mere fault-finding for its own 
sake. No self-respecting Englishman could possibly revel 
in the present facts for the pleasure of partisanship. They 
are far too serious for that. And domestic recriminations 
only make matters worse when we have to face a whole 
series of dangerous problems abroad. In order to prove 
our good faith in this respect, if we can, we will begin by 
saying that the spirit in which Mr. Lloyd George is trying 
to recompose Europe scems to us to be admirable. His 
general principle is one of fairness and toleration, of giving 
everybody the chance to live, of depriving people of 
grievances that would fester, of checking and reproving 
those who would try to humiliate or crush their neighbours. 
But, having admitted that, we have inevitably to go on to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s methods. He is only too true to the 
type we have described—everything under his management 
goes wrong, though the intentions are excellent. The 
modern successor to the “ Ministry of all the Talents ” 
is a “ Ministry of all the Messes.” 

- By far the most visible mess in these recent days is in 
the Near East. It was Mr. Lloyd George who encouraged 
the Greeks to undertake and continue a fantastic enterprise 
in Asia Minor. The whole history of modern Greece 
might have warned him that the Greeks had not the 
stability for a military occupation which would require 
not a violent and short-lived burst of exhilaration but those 
“hold-fast ” qualities which are as serviceable as they are 
rare. It is quite true that France and Italy did us a very 
bad turn when they made secret treaties with the Turks 
and supplied the Angora army with munitions. It may 





be said that no British Prime Minister could pull success 
out of such a tangle of conilicting purposes. But could 








not the possible results of the very strong sympathy which 
France has for a long time shown towards the Turks have 
been foreseen and provided against? Could not the 
course of Italian hatred and mistrust of the Greeks also 
have been insured against? The fact is that Mr. Llovd 
George went ahead with his Philhellenic plans in Asia 
Minor without having any sort of guarantee that he had 
won compliance from the French and the Italians. He 
behaved as he has done in the case of all his unsatisfactory 
Conferences—acted without achieving any preliminary 
understanding. He tried to carry out with the help of 
King Constantine a policy which might just have been 
possible—though even then it would have been extremely 
risky—if it had been managed by M. Venizelos. Only 
last month in the House of Commons he was praising the 
military capabilities of the Greeks and telling us with what 
remarkable efficiency they were occupying parts of Asia 
Minor and with what ease they could march to Constan- 
tinople if they had a mind to do it or if they were allowed 
to do it. Now the whole structure of his policy has col- 
lapsed like a house of cards. The painstaking and difficult 
negotiations of last March are shattered; there seems 
to be no possibility of holding at the appointed time the 
Conference at Venice which was to give effect to the 
conclusions of last March. 

History has proved that the one argument with which 
Christian Europe can meet the Turks is absolute unanimity. 
The Turks respect that, for, after all, they want some indul- 
gence and a great deal of money. But disunion has taken 
the place of unity and the Powers, in this sorry position, 
are need with the certainty that the Turks will present 
very exacting demands and say, “A fig for your Treaty 
of Sévres or your revised Treaty of Sévres. Turkey is 
herself again! There is no split any longer between 
Angora and Constantinople. Give us what we ask, or we 
will stir up Moslems and Bolsheviks against you every- 
where and you will find that the policy of resisting us will 
be much the most expensive and troublesome that you 
could possibly pursue.’ 

There is only one consolation in this particular mess, 
and it is that France is evidently rather alarmed at the 
too great success of her collaboration with the Turks. 
She thought that Great Britain was too friendly with the 
Greeks and she wanted to discourage us by crgating a very 
little monster in our path. But the very little monster 
has swelled up to huge proportions. France is afraid 
now that the monster may try to take charge of his creator. 
In this anxiety we may, perhaps, detect the germ of future 
safety. Properly managed the feeling may be the nucleus 
of unity after all. But is Mr. Lloyd George the man to 
coax a fire out of this smoking flax? We are sure he is 
not. If he were starting fresh he might be able to do it, 
but he now suffers from the disadvantage of being 
mistrusted from one end of France to the other. 

The Manchester Guardian has published an interview 
with Rechid Pasha, the Turk who, report says, is destined 
to be Turkish Ambassador in London. Rechid Pasha 
stated what he understood would be the new Turkish 
demands. They include the evacuation of Constantinople 
by the Allied troops and the return of Thrace to Turkey. 
Thus, the frontier of Turkey would once more march with 
that of Bulgaria. To English minds the handing back to 
Turkey of the Christian populations in Thrace would 
be an odious surrender of a tradition. The absolute 
unity of the Allies will be necessary to prevent it. Again, 
the freedom of the Straits is essential. The Turks have 
hinted that they would be quite willing to guarantee this 
freedom, but as they want to be their own masters and 
tolerate no supervision on the spot their guarantee would 
have only the value of other Turkish promises. 

The Mandate for Palestine has just been proclaimed 
at Jerusalem with due ceremony, and Sir Herbert Samuel 
has promised justice and fair treatment to all. But these 
encouraging words receive no corresponding encouragement 
from the bare facts, which are that the enormous Aral 
majority resent more and more, as they have more experi- 
ence of it, the imposition upon themselves of a Jewish 
contro), and that they are organizing themselves to make 
government difficult, if not impossible. And what can 
Englishmen say by way of comment? What, indeed, 
except that Great Britain, having declared after the War 
her earnest intention of respecting the wishes of national 
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majorities all over the world, has in this instance handed 
over power toa tiny minority ? It is impossible to convince 
the 500,000 Moslems that they are not, in fact, being put 
under the thumb of 60,000 Jews. The discrepancy 
between the real and the ideal in this case is as glaring 
as the discrepancy between Mr. Lloyd George’s present 
policy for Europe and his shortly-after-the-War talk of 
“hanging the Kaiser” and “ searching the pockets” of 
the Germans. At least his present European aims are 
a great change for the better, whereas one can say nothing 
in favour of what is being done in Palestine. 

Mesopotamia is another superfluous mess. If we continue 
there we shall probably have a great deal of trouble and a 
great deal of expense for years tocome. Having blundered 
over the promises we made to Feisul during the War, we 
have solved the problem by putting him on the throne of 
Mesopotamia. It is true that there is no strong rival to 
him in the field, and that for this reason he may be con- 
sidered fairly safe for the present. But we cannot say the 
same of our own position in Mesopotamia. In a Moslem 
country a diplomatic incident is almost invariably the 
designed prelude to trouble. <A diplomatic incident in a 
most significant form happened the other day when Sir 
Percy Cox visited Feisul. Sir Percy Cox, well knowing 
what it meant, took the right line instantly and boldly, as 
he can always be trusted todo. But that does not alter the 
fact that the Arabs do not want us in Mesopotamia, and 
that neither the British nor the Indian taxpayer wants to 
pay for the empty honour of holding the Mesopotamian 
Mandate. Turkish bands from Kurdistan are trying to 
penetrate towards Bagdad. We wish that we had never 
stayed in Mesopotamia. We wish even now that the 
Government would cut the loss and resign the Mandate. 
The long prophesied recovery of British trade is very fal- 
tering in its approach ; the danger of national insolvency 
remains with us. We simply cannot afford, therefore, 
quixotic adventures like that in Mesopotamia. We ought 
to concentrate our attention on the essential business of 
refounding our commercial fortunes, which need to be built 
up again almost from the beginning. 

When we look nearer home we see a mess which is quite 
as bad as anything abroad and which is worse in that it 
touches us more closely. The native inability of the 
Southern Irish to live at peace among themselves has been 
much too strong for the British Government. Fascinated 
by Mr. Lloyd George’s leadership, the Unionist Ministers in 
the Government forgot or lost their ancient convictions and 
accepted Mr. Lloyd George’s cure for Ireland, the cure 
that could not possibly fail. The formula of “freedom” 
for Ireland, so attractive and so generous in itself, was not 
actually defined. Mr. Lloyd George never does define, or 
if he does he defines equivocally. He always leaves for 
himself, if not for his Party, a way of escape. The Irish 
scheme was launched without thinking out the relations 
between Southern and Northern Trcland and without 
even thinking out the results of a split between the 
moderates and the immoderates of Southern Ireland. 
The formula became supreme. As usual, Mr. Lloyd George 
tried to build without laying foundations. Then he com- 
mitted the cardinal mistake, which no doubt looked super- 
ficially like a specially subtle piece of statecraft, of dividing 
the moderates from the extremists in Southern Ireland. 
Result—Ireland has been handed over to internecine war, 
murder and devastation on an appalling scale. And it has 
all been done in the name of kindness. 

All this is but a bird’s-eye view of our distresses. It is 
necessary for people to look at the situation as a whole, 
however, if they are to set to work to obtain some wiser 
direction in the near future. The present Parliament is 
not far from its end. The question for the nation to settle 
is whether it thinks it can afford to return Mr. Lloyd George 
to office. There could be little doubt about the answer if 
there were only Mr. Lloyd George’s post-War record to go 
by. But many people still believe that Mr. Lloyd George 
was “ the Man who won the War,” and that for that reason 
a debt of gratitude is owed to him which in itself almost 
forbids political condemnation in these difficult times. The 
truth, however, about Mr. Lloyd George’s conduct of the 
War is slowly but surely coming to the surface. The con- 
viction of many of us that Mr. Lloyd George was a great 
asset to the nation because he cheered it on and publicly, if 
not privately, professed his unfaltecring belief in ultimate 





victory is quite compatible with the conviction that by hig 
particular methods Mr. Lloyd George did not help us at all 
to win the War, but rather ran a great risk of losing it. We 
would refer our readers to a pamphlet on this subject by Sir 
Frederick Maurice, of which we publish a review elsewhere. 
We have not had the opportunity yet to notice Mr. John 
Buchan’s new volume of his History of the War, but we shall 
publish a review shortly; meanwhile, we may say that 
it is very striking how, on many of the most important 
matters, he agrees precisely with the judgment of Sir 
Frederick Maurice. 

It is weak, timid and lethargic for the nation to speak of 
Mr. Lloyd George as indispensable. So long as such an 
opinion prevails we certainly shall not see the end of our 
troubles. We shall go on in a state of unfailing crisis at 
home and abroad. 





THE UNDERLYING GOOD SENSE OF LABOUR. 

[’ sounds paradoxical to say that the Trade Union 

Congress was important because nothing important 
was decided. Yet the words can easily be defended. 
Because the wilder schemes presented to the Congress 
received a chilling welcome Labour has a better prospect 
before it than at any time during the past few years. 

For our part we have always believed in the underlying 
good sense of the British manual workers. They may 
run a high sympathetic temperature for a short time 
when revolutionary ideas are being “ broadcast’ every- 
where, and they are extremely curious about new pro- 
posals, particularly those which promise a millennium 
within a fortnight; but when they have turned matters 
over in their minds, without saying very much and without 
visibly betraying the fact that they are going through the 
process of thought, they generally come to very sensible 
conclusions. They are just like the crowd at a street 
corner listening to a Cheap Jack. The crowd is attracted 
but it knows all the time that there is “a catch some- 
where.” Just as the crowd is not very ready to hand 
over its money to the Cheap Jack, so the manual workers 
are not very ready to hand their future over to the soap- 
box orator. This year’s Congress was a proof, in which 
we may all rejoice, that the invisible process of thought, 
or the equivalent of thought, has been going on. 

The most serious subjects before the Conference were 
the treatment of unemployment and the scheme for 
mobilizing the unions in what is called “ mass action,” in 
other words, for mobilizing them for a general strike. 
In both instances sobriety prevailed. 

For some time the General Council, which a year ago 
took the place of the old Parliamentary Committee of 
the Trade Union Congress, has been thrashing out 
principles for the relief of unemployment. Eccleston 
Square has laboured and has brought forth something 
ridiculously like the Government scheme. When we 
compare the two we cannot help feeling more strongly 
than ever how absurd it was for the Labour Members of 
Parliament to refuse to co-operate with the Government 
when the trade slump first caused unemployment to 
become an exceedingly grave question. What was new 
in the proposals accepted by the Congress was not startling. 
The Congress did not commit itself to any ridiculous rate 
of relief to the unemployed, and what was said in the 
resolution about reducing unemployment by the procuring 
of general peace and the expansion of foreign trad was 
just good sense. A great deal has evidently been learned 
about the financial position of the country and about the 
economic truths that you cannot pay out of any industry 
more than there is in it and that you cannot tax people 
indefinitely without drawing off the life blood of industry. 

The Congress did, however, graft on to the principles 
of the Government an impossible formula about the right 
to work or maintenance. Many speakers really believed 
that the Government could run factor es with the labour 
of men now unemployed and sell “‘ necessary commodities ” 
at less than current prices. The principle of the rigit 
to work has, of course, been tried over and over again. 
It has always failed. We wish it had not, but after all 
it is our duty to deal with facts and not with pleasant 
dreams. We have recalled in the Spectator many times 
the experiment of Louis Blanc in France in 1839. As a 
result of Louis Blanc’s teaching the Government set up 
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national workshops. The consequent tragic disillusion- 
ment was such a shock to the workers that historians have 
found in it one of the main causes of the Revolution in 
1848. The experience of State-provided work in Britain 
has always been much the same. Mr. John Burns, who, 
when he was President of the Local Government Board, 
had the responsibility of managing the Government Farm 
Colonies, said in the House of Commons in 1906 :— 

“T saw an old agricultural labourer between sixty and sixty- 
five years old, digging in a field within 200 yards of the colony 
[at Hollesley Bay] getting 15s. or 16s. per week.* I said to 
him, ‘ How long does it take you to dig an acre of land?’ He 
said, ‘It takes me a fortnight to dig an acre of that land.’ 
I went across the rail and found on the public works sixty- 
seven able-bodied men, taking ten days to dig an acre and a-half. 
Thus in the colony each man was digging at the rate of one 
acre in four hundred and forty-six days, while the old agri- 
cultural labourer on the adjoining land was digging one acre 
in fourteen days.” 


Mr. Burns also said :— 

“I believe that relief works ought to be the last resort of 
any community. They sterilize volition, sap self-reliance, and 
introduce into industry those very conditions of irregularity 
and low pay which we are seeking to remove. If the works 
are State-aided, charity-fed, tax-founded, or rate-subsidized, 
they will only be a form of public benevolence that will divert 
the right money in the wrong way to wasteful ends with 
demoralizing results. New works unproductive and unre- 
munerative, fed by rates and taxes, are about the worst form 
of relief that can be imagined.” 

As regards the ultimate solution of the unemployment 
_—_- we believe that it lies mainly in the creation of 

nemployment Insurance among industrial firms them- 
selves. Sir Lynden Macassey, in his important book on 
Labour problems, which we hope to review next week, leans 
to this solution. There is no doubt whatever that no 
Labour problem is in more urgent need of settlement. 
Over every manual worker the fear of unemployment 
hangs like a black cloud. Every decent employer knows 
this and is ready to treat the whole subject most sym- 
pathetically. 

We pass now to the scheme for organizing mass action. 
The extremists demand a G.H.Q. and General Staff for 
the purpose. How warlike it all sounds and how warlike 
it is intended to be! Fortunately, the vast majority of 
manual workers, particularly those who fought in the 
War, are on the rebound and therefore in 9 very peaceful 
frame of mind. They showed by a large majority that 
they would have nothing to do even with the General 
Council’s proposed arrangement by which the General 
Council itself would be vested with authority to put the 
whole power of the Labour movement behind any particular 
union in an industrial dispute. The General Council, 
according to the plan, might not only call out all the unions, 
but might impose a levy on them all. The debate went 
badly for the Jingoes. Mr. Frank Hodges and Mr. Cramp, 
whose names loomed very large at the time of the great 
railway strike, are now to be found among the peaceful. 
Mr. Hodges admitted that he had given his support to 
organizations which had, as he now saw, only a record of 
failure. He had believed in Direct Action, but what had 
Direct Action done for the workers? He was now asked 
to believe in the infallibility of the General Council. He 
could not believe in it. It was only a combination which 
took office for a year. It could not therefore represent 
any continuity of policy. Why should the miners, or the 
railwaymen, or any other group of men, disclose their 
plans to such a body? There were important occasions 
when it was necessary for the unions to keep their plans 
secret. Mr. Cramp declared that the whole scheme pre- 
supposed that success always attended a general strike. 
But that had yet to be proved. His own opinion was 
that mass action could be effective only in certain circum- 
stances which did not often occur. Mr. Smillie was put 
on from the platform, as we read in an excellent account 
of the whole debate in the Morning Post of last Saturday, 
to stop the rot. He failed ye 

The extremists, of course, continue to believe in mass 
action and Direct Action and every other kind of action 
that is opposed to the good of the community as a whole 
and is therefore essentially undemocratic and non-com- 
munal; and they believe in these things as being the 
best possible weapons to impose the will of the minority 











* The workers in the colony received 248. a week, 





upon the majority upon any subject under the sun at a 
time when the majority are plainly beginning to see that 
politics and industrial questions had better be kept apart, 
An increasing number of trade unionists resent the political 
levies which are said not to be compulsory but in practice 
generally are. The decline in the numbers of the Trade 
Unions is partly due to the policy for which Labour has 
stood in the last few years, though we freely admit that 
it is chiefly due to the collapse of trade. Incidentally 
the General Council, in producing its scheme for mass 
action, hoped to rally men to the unions. No wonder 
that the officials are depressed by the fall of the numbers 
within the last year from 6,418,000 to 5,127,000. We can 
only say that they went the wrong way to work. The 
right way was indicated by the vote of the Congress, which 
recorded a strong non possumus against the idea of 
tightening up political action. 





HOW IT STRIKES AN AMERICAN.— II. 
THE PROBLEM OF WORLD UNITY. 


banish a certain singular and widely prevalent 

superstition is, I think, what Britain and the United 
States most need and what all nations most need. This 
superstition, dating from the days of tribal ignorance, tribal 
warfare, barbarism, inheres in the idea—to confine the dis- 
cussion to England and America—that the Empire and the 
Republic are separate, and that, as a result of this separate- 
ness, there somehow is between them an antagonism of 
interests. 

In any such sense, as every thinker knows, Britain and 
America are not separate. They are separate geographically, 
They are separate technically. They are separate by virtue 
of mental figments called political boundaries. But, 
racially, spiritually, in the arts and sciences, in economics, 
in responsibility for their heritage of law and liberty, in 
civilization, they are not separate—they are one. This 
oneness, I venture to think, speedily could be demon- 
strated. Any would-be conqueror, White or Red, had he 
the mind and the means, probably could demonstrate it 
almost overnight. 

Britain and America one racially. Does this sound 
incongruous? Are there not millions of Nordics and Latins 
and Slavs and Asiatics and Ethiopians in America? Cer- 
tainly there are. But do not the Nordics and Latins and 
Slavs and Asiatics and Ethiopians belong to the human 
race ? Are we not all, whatever the colour of our ideas or 
our skins, supposed to be descended from Adam and Eve ? 
Moreover, when it is said that Britain and America are one 
racially, there is no necessity for this broad appeal—for the 
Adam and Eve argument. Apart from the fact that the 
majority of our people are of British blood, our civilization 
is British or nothing. 

Let us get down to bard-pan. What is the real difference, 
the de facto difference, among these relations : the relation 
of Canada, or any other British Dominion, to England ; the 
relation of England to the Dominions ; the relation of the 
United States to England, and the relation of England to 
the United States? Are not the British Dominions free ? 
Do they not declare and practise freedom? Does not 
England, in the mouths of her most authoritative spokes- 
men, admit their freedom ? Is not England free? Is not 
the United States free ? 

What we have in the British Empire is a League of Free 
Civilization. What we have in the British Empire and the 
United States of America is a larger League of Free Civiliza- 
tion. To this League belong other liberty-loving countries, 
France, Italy, Belgium, and many besides in the Old World 
and in the New. There is no alliance ; alliances are made 
to perish in the crushes of history. No alliance, yet it is 
only a little while since these Powers were lavishing prestige, 
treasure, blood, in a common cause—the cause for which 
women and men of spirit always have fought, and always 
will fight. 

Now, in this League without machinery, this living 
League, this League by nature tirelessly on sentry-go against 
tyranny, this League which foresees nothing but complica- 
tion and disaster in a super-State, this League resolutely 
dedicated to all-round democratic control and command— 
in this League, what should we do? Rid ourselves, once 
for all, of international antipathies, of the idea of 
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particular gain to be got at the general cost, of the notion 
that the world is necessarily a disjointed and warring 
welter instead of a single, well-disposed family, whose 
interests can be served only by friendship, fair intercourse 
and peace. 

Our disputes, it seems to me, should be viewed as 
domestic matters—problems to be regarded from the 
standpoint, not of divided and conflicting, but of united 
and complementary, nations. Britain and America will 
come together again. Historical error will be redressed, 
These nations will reunite; not ignorance, not prejudice, 
not ill-inspired, narrow, and mistaken thinking, not any- 
thing, can keep them apart. Ships 2nd railway trains are 
busy. Passengers and goods are moving. Letters pass to 
and fro. Messages are flashing. Britain and America’s 
mutual approach obeys the urge of countless invisible 
forces. It is a phase of the inevitable integration of 
the world. 

Very well, then. If Britain and America, if all the 
nations of the earth, are answering to irresistible centripetal 
action, why discuss, or worry about, or try to affect, their 
relations ? Why not take our ease, and leave interna- 
tionalism to Destiny ? First, human beings are not made 
so. It is the law of their nature, it is their life, to discuss, 
to worry about, to try to affect, their environment. 
Secondly, we need not look upon human agency with 
despair. Rich in abuses, it has its uses. Its uses are 
negative and positive. It can refrain from hindering, and 
it can help. Decrees of Destiny, in Homer’s belief, could 
be put off, but not averted, by human agency. Human 
agency, unable to avert the fraternity of mankind, yet 
doubtless can put it off, or hurry it on. And, in this 
matter, what does putting off or hurrying on mean? It 
means an increase or a decrease in humanity’s prospective 
toll of unjustified bitterness, wasted treasure, and innocent 
blood. 

World unity—this is our theme. More immediately, 
British-American unity. It has been suggested that any 
threat of tyranny speedily would demonstrate the oneness 
of the English-speaking branch of mankind. How to 
make this oneness more certain—as nearly as possible 
absolutely certain—is a grave and urgent question. It is 
a question involving the perplexity of psychology. Much 
as Englishmen and Americans are wont to reason in the 
same way, they do not always do so. Their statesmen, at 
any rate, do not do so. Not a few thoughtful Americans 
are repelled from England, and from Europe, because they 
declare we cannot “solve Europe’s intellectual curves ”— 
cannot understand European psychology. Mr. Martin 
Madden, Chairman of the Appropriations Committee of the 
House of Representatives, statesman; Mr. Frank Van- 
derlip, banker; and Mr. Mark Sullivan, journalist, good 
Americans all, recently have stressed the need for wari- 
ness in our negotiations with Europe, since neither party 
readily understands the other, and since, therefore, such 
negotiations may lead to misapprehension and bitterness. 

That this view is right there cannot be a doubt. It 
follows that, when our statesmen confer with each other, 
they should take every precaution to insure that they are 
speaking the same language. In the affair of the British 
debt to the United States they did not speak the same 
language. Britain’s view and America’s view of the debi 
differ in every moral and material essential. British 
statesmen assert they borrowed nothing from America for 
Britain; American statesmen assert Britain borrowed 
nothing from America except for Britain. On this question, 
English-speaking statesmen are found using different lan- 
guages, whereas Frenchmen and Americans use the same 
language, for M. Poincaré states that, in France’s obligation 
to the United States, there was “ no question of third-party 
security.” Moreover, in Lord Balfour’s words, America 
stood in the same relation to the Prussian attack as did 
Belgium, France, and other close neighbours of Prussia ; 
while, in the words of M. Poincaré and of American thinkers, 
America’s position, in all practical respects, was a very 
different one. 

Let statesmen clarify their diction. Let them avoid 
unintelligible diplomatic forms. Let them use the ver- 
nacular of the people and keep to the facts—not rise too 
airily in the sphere of abstraction. Perhaps ninety per cent. 
of the language of diplomacy, it seems to me, is understood 
vith difficulty, if at all, by even the most intelligent sections 





of the public. Diplomatists appear to feel they must 
employ mystifying phraseology, much in the same way, I 
suppose, as the medical and juridical oligarchies employ 
Latin. Yet they are the servants of the peoples, and should 
speak as the peoples speak, eschewing all mystification, and 
practising scrupulous honesty. ‘There is small place in 
first-order statesmanship for the intellectual rapier. States- 
manship is not sword’s-play ; it is the science and the art 
of building up good will and buttressing peace among 
men. 

Something other than difficult European logical processes 
and methods of expression tends, just now, to make 
millions of Americans feel unusually drawn to their own 
hearthstones. This something is the belief that, by what 
they did in the Great War, they came very near to gaining, 
not Europe’s esteem, but its contumely. Our leaders in 
brain-power, our farmers, miners, woodsmen, our industrial 
workers, all laboured prodigiously to help win the War. 
Europe took from us—we freely and eagerly gave—all it 
needed for its armies and peoples. For these colossal 
outputs our own people paid, and Washington debited 
London, Paris, Brussels, Rome. Besides, we made the 
American army of 5,000,000, sent more than 2,000,000 of it 
to France, and financed our shipbuilding, naval, and 
military effort, while feeding our nation of more than 
100,000,000 souls. 

If we did not do enough for the common cause—many 
Americans feel we did not do enough, and yet shall do more 
—we did a vast deal, and it will be far better for everyone 
concerned if what we did do, rather than what we have not 
done, and may not do, shall be remembered by Europe. It 
was a mighty thing for freedom in the Western Hemisphere 
to come to the aid of freedom in the Eastern. It was a 
demonstration of human imagination and human audacity, 
unparalleled, so far as I know, in history. Not incon- 
ceivably, there may be further need on this side of the 
Atlantic for America’s money and America’s men. Who 
can tell us despotism is for ever dead? I would beg 
Europeans, and especially European statesmen, not to 
make it unnecessarily difficu't for us to come should we be 
called. As a final word: though the evils, embarrass- 
ments, griefs, and material burdens of the world are great, 
let us be calm, optimistic, and objective ; let us take on 
none of the moral hue, none of the soul-quality, of Hamlet 
or of Faust. Epwarp Price BELL. 





POST-WAR PSYCHOLOGY OF THE NATION. 
OLITICAL economy never has been, and never will 
be, an exact science. Even the most hardened 
materialist finds his views occasionally “ sicklied o’ér with 
the pale cast of thought,” and instinct butts in to modify 
opinions formed by the study of scientific data. A nation 
which tries to live on catch-phrases—whose citizens’ whole 
lives are formulas, as Dr. Page said—may reach a crisis 
when these cannot be applied. 

The “economic man” of the utilitarian school had a 
good innings in the Victorian era, for progress was almost 
automatic. But even that somewhat fallacious doctrine 
was better than the theories of the new school which 
promises, by Acts of Parliament, “ homes fit for heroes ” 
to men who are only too anxious to make them by 
their own efforts if they are given half a chance. Our 
babbling idealists, who mar everything they touch, are 
causing us to be lined up in a queue to witness an 
Economic Grand Guignol, performed, like some of the 
plays at the Little Theatre, with absolutely the best 
intentions in the world. The road to hell is paved with 
them, as we know; and, whilst it is a long road that 
has no turning, the bend in this one may bring some of 
our complacent misrulers to a spectacle scarcely anticipated 
at the moment. 

** God’s in His heaven, all’s right with the Conference,” 
said Mr. Lloyd George at Genoa, forgetting, as is his 
wont, the deplorable economic crisis confronting the nation. 
Apparently between now and the next Budget—when 
a serious deficit is inevitable unless the present policy is 
altered—Providence will intervene, and a hundred million 
sterling or more will drop from the clouds to save a 
righteous nation, whose lovable failing is that it no 
longer likes hard work. 

Foreigners are expected to buy our goods because they 
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like our faces. Before the War Dean Inge said that 
British goods were getting dear and were not particularly 
good. ly a few weeks ago a business friend said of 
a certain article that British prices were 50 per cent. 
higher and the quality 50 per cent. poorer. The notion 
that an Englishman’s word is his bond is becoming a bit 
thin. We are not the only honest people on earth, and 
our commercial morality is not what it was. As one of 
the newspapers rightly remarked in reviewing the 
Bottomley verdict, the line between right and wrong is 
becoming blurred. Only about 1 per cent. of the people 
of this country are seriously thinking of the good name 
and reputation of the nation. Unsatisfactory as the 
proportion is, it exceeds the minimum required to 
save Sodom and Gomorrah. So there is, perhaps, 
some hope. 

When the history ofthe first post-War Government 
comes to be written without bias, it will, my conviction is, 
trace most of our ills to the changed mentality of the 
nation, the result of the Premier’s thoughtless propaganda 
before, during, and since the War. If hostilities had been 
avoided, in the years between 1914 and this date, Britain 
would have been struggling to maintain her trade against 
the two most formidable rivals which have ever challenged 
her—the United States and Germany. The former has 
become immeasurably rich in the meantime; the other, 
by squaring up to adversity and by a financial policy 
now much discussed in print and speech, has actually 
again reached a position enabling her to compete success- 
fully in all parts of the world. 

Why continue to blame in rotation enemies and allies 
for our failure to commence reconstruction? Unless 
and until the desire to obtain something for nothing, 
ninepence for fourpence, big pay and a short working 
day, is supplanted by an intelligent appreciation of the 
very limited income of the nation, no higher standard of 
living is at all possible. We may drift to lower and lower 
levels. Yet the nation, proud of its war-time energies, 
is lulled into believing that it is well governed com- 
paratively—that the danger of revolution has passed 
because the menace was met by concessions from watchful 
statesmen who granted large measures of social reform as 
the lesser of two evils. The one thing that matters— 
our cost of production contrasted with that of other 
nations—receives very little attention. 

War debt in the form of a mortgage on the assets of 
the nation of from 40 to 50 per cent. is actually regarded 
as an addition to national wealth, and is being spent on 
unproductive schemes for the betterment [sic] of the 
masses or for the alleviation of privation due to unem- 
ployment. Thus the symptom, not the disease, is treated, 
with no noticeable recovery where none is possible. 

We assume the réle of moral leader to European nations 
who are saving themselves by their own exertions and 
beginning to wonder whether we are capable of under- 
standing their problems. They have already ceased to 
expect effective co-operation. What stands between us 
and inflation is not our own financial stability (for all the 
interest on War loans paid since the Armistice consisted 
of proceeds from the sale of War stores*) but the American 
desire to retain the gold standard. 

Soon the difficult choice between trade with America 
and the New World, including the Dominions, and trade 
with Europe, by depreciating our exchange, will loom up 
as the greatest economic problem we have ever known. 
And one man alone in the present Administration— 
Mr. Baldwin—appears to realize the impending impasse 
and its significance. : 

Into the melting-pot may go the entire social system 
of the United Kingdom; but what does it matter to 
Mr. Lloyd George and his sycophants, willing to turn 
any crisis to their own advantage ? Germany’s bloodless 
revolution may be repeated here. Out of the chaos the 
road which looks the easiest will be chosen. It leads to 
trade activity, possibly of a very temporary nature, by 
seizing the accumulated savings of centuries and using 
them solely in industry. This is the form of communism 
adopted by the Germans. Some will gain, in the material 
sense, by the first redistribution of assets. The prospective 
losers, strange to say, are the men around the Premier—Lord 





* See Mr. Asquith's article on “‘ The Prospects of the British Budget,’ Recon- 
struction im Burope, Section Five, page 269, 





Long, Sir William Bull and others. It was the second- 
named who, in a speech to his constituents some time 
ago, was cheered for saying he had never pretended to be 
a clever man, or words to that effect. Decent and honest, 


that’s all. We agree; but the situation required know- 
ledge and dexterity, based on economics and _ business 
principles. Rhetoric is no good; the people are not 
deceived by it, anyway. What is worse is that they 
accept it as relieving them from responsibility. Trust 
your leaders, without asking whether they are right or 
wrong, and play the game—meaning golf, cricket, tennis, 
&e. Thinking is not a game; it is ungentlemanly, the 
occupation of professors and “highbrows.” We shall 
muddle through somehow. Through what? Social up- 
heaval, confiscation, republicanism, perhaps? Such is 
the outlook, but nobody is “detailed” to take sights, 
Heedless of all danger we apathetically consume the savings 
of past generations, too indolent to build houses to live in 
and quite unconcerned about our inability to pay for the 
food we import. 
Davip W. Cappick. 





THE SOUL AND THE BRAIN, 
[CoMMUNICATED. ] 


HASTY glance at the printed report of Sir Charles 

Skerrington’s address to the British Association on 
“Some Aspects of Animal Mechanism” might lead the 
reader to suppose that here was an example of the old- 
fashioned materialistic type of argument. 

What was it that was so-exasperating to us laymen in 
being assured that “ thought was a secretion of the brain ” 
and life the mere running of a mechanism? Was it the 
manner or the matter which annoyed? Anyhow, the 
non-technical reader associates that kind of assertion with 
a style both desiccated and dogmatic, a method of bald 
assertion. Perhaps our reluctance to accept such a doctrine 
—a reluctance which we attributed to various causes—was 
in fact generally due to our feeling that the theory insisted 
upon with so much glee was really, in the absence of 
definition, a meaningless one. 

Take the statement that thought is a secretion of the 
brain, for instance. In a sense it is one to which we can 
all agree. Clearly the relation of thought to the brain is 
something like that of the bile to the liver; certain sub- 
stances are poured into the liver and by the liver’s action 
are transmuted into bile; we say that it secretes bile. 
The brain is obviously concerned in thought. It is, if 
we like to put it so, the organ by which the non-material 
thought or “ volitional act” is elaborated (as the raw 
material for the bile is elaborated). ‘‘ Pure thought” or 
other raw material is made into something that can get 
into touch with the material arms and legs, and so with 
the still more material crowbar or bicycle pedal. 

Perhaps what was really obnoxious about the material- 
istic school was that it was not truly scientific (at least not 
as we the public beheld it), but was really interested less 
in the intricacies of the working of the mind than in setting 
up a kind of table of precedence and in rubbing in the fact 
that it intended mind and thought—the non-material ele- 
ment—to take a back seat. “ Secretion !””—if we come 
to think of it a more offensive word could hardly have been 
suggested—there lay the sting, and so (vaguely staunch) 
we laity hotly denied whole chunks of allied conception and 
frequently went so far in our denials that we found ourselves 
on extremely boggy ground and obliged at last—argument 
failing us—to take a high line with our materialist. We 
had to bring forward an irrelevant array of instances of 
triumphs of mind over body, ranging from Latimer and 
Ridley to the man who lately wore his eyes out writing 
the Lord’s Prayer on the head of a pin—cases where the 
body was the slave of mind and mind had actually “ tested 
to destruction ”’ the body over which it ruled. We desired 
above all things to think nobly of the soul. Should we 
have been so indignant about the whole affair if the pro- 
position had been put to us a little differently, and espe- 
cially without the table of precedence? First of all, if 
we had been told that it was possible to question that 
apparently fundamental distinction between mind and 
matter, and that, though perhaps Bishop Berkeley was a 
little disconsidered, the modern metaphysician (who was, 
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after all, a man of science) was quite ready to show cause 
why matter was no such great matter after-all. In the 
first place, of course, no one has ever touched, tasted, 
or smelt or scen a piece of matter. The only thing of 
which we are aware is our sense perception, which is a 
hybrid thing, the child of what is there and of our own 
individuality. Matter is only inferred. Further, it is 
not difficult to throw doubt upon our notion of time, 
and therewith upon the hardness and fastness of our notions 
of causation. If these .wide speculations were considered 
as hitting below the belt by our materialist opponent (we 
should call it a sounding of the es we could, if 
we had realized it, have turned to the psychologist for aid, 
and, having to our own satisfaction played the anarchist in 
the region of the physicist, the new psychology enables 
us to do rather the same thing to the physiologist. The 
War has shown us many cases of men’s bodies as the slaves 
of their minds, though in a manner far removed from the 
martyr or the ascetic. Take the tremors, hallucinations, 
dumbness, blindness, and deafness of the shell-shock case. 
The mind could bear no more, and the eyes ceased to see, 
the tongue to speak, the ear to hear. These cases were 
readily distinguishable by the most hurried medical officer 
from the man who was merely “ swinging the lead.” A 
growing mass of evidence from schools and factories, 
indeed from every sphere of human activity, shows fatigue 
as consisting of weariness of the mind far more than of 
the muscles. A man may be very tired indeed without 
any perceptible change in his muscle or even nerve fibres, or, 
again, he may be tired by a small amount of work, work 
which his body is capable of performing with the greatest 
ease, but the mind being unwilling, he exhibits every 
symptom of fatigue :— 
** Your merry heart goes all the way : 
Your sad tires in a mile-a.”’ 

Then we think of our convalescence from our last attack 
of influenza, and if we are candid will admit to ourselves 
that either this is the owl and egg dilemma, or that we 
and our materialist have somehow gone the wrong way 
about the whole question. 

What has Sir Charles Sherrington to add to the layman’s 
wondering speculations? In the first place, he wisely 
keeps for the greater part of his address to an extremely 
interesting account of the working of various actual 
mechanisms without approaching the controversial side of 
his subject: what he has to say about this is scattered here 
and there in outlines and hints. There are such remarks 
as this :— 


“Mind does not seem to attach to life, however complex, 
where there is no nervous system, nor even where that system, 
though present, is quite scantily developed. Mind becomes 
more recognizable the more developed the nerve system. Hence 
the difficulty of the twilight emergence of mind from no mind, 
which is repeated even in the individual life history.” 

Among the higher vertebrates “ mentality ” appears to 
be localized to the relatively newer parts of the forebrain, 
which are superimposed on the non-mental, nervous parts :— 

“The so-to-say mental gi of the system is placed so that 
its commerce with the body and the external world occurs only 
through the archaic non-mental rest of the system. ... To 
pass from a nerve impulse to a psychical event, a sense-impres- 
sion, percept, or emotion is, as it were, to step from one world 
to another and incommensurable one.” 

Yet the mental parts of the brain exhibit no striking 
physical peculiarities :— 

“There are the same old structural elements, set end to end, 

suggesting the one function of the transmission and collision of 
nerve impulses. The structural inter-connexions are richer, 
but that is a merely quantitative change.”’ 
Yet not only do mind and nerve-tissue react upon one 
another, but they also resemble each other ; both the nerves 
and the mind form habits easily ; reactions mental as well 
as nervous tend to leave traces behind them :— 

“Ts it more metaphor when we speak of mental attitudes as 
well as bodily? Is it mere analogy to liken the warped 
attitude of the mind in a psycho-neurotic sufferer to the warped 
attitude of the body constrained by an internal pain ? Yet all 
this similarity does but render more succinct the old enigma 
as to the nexus between nerve impulse and mental event.” 

We are really learning, Sir Charles goes on, the mechanism 
of the “how ” of not a few of the processes of the living 
body ; we are practically sure that further application 
of physics and chemistry will furnish us a competent key 
to the various things which are dark to-day. But a 





growth, the shaping of the animal body, and even the 
brute mechanism of the mind’s connexion with its bodily 
place seems still utterly an enigma :— 

“The living creature is fundamentally a unity. In trying 
to make the how of an animal existence intelligible to our imper- 
fect knowledge we have to separate its whole into part aspects 
and part mechanisms, but that separation is artificial. Can we 
suppose & unified entity which is part mechanism and part not ? 
One privilege open to the human intellect is to attempt to 
comprehend, not leaving out of account any of its properties, 
the how of the living creature as a whole. The problem is 
ambitious, but its importance and itsreward are all the greater if 
we seize and we attempt the full width of its scope. In tho 
biological synthesis of the individual it regards mind. It includes 
examination of man himself as acting under a biological trend 
and process which is combining individuals into a multi-individual 
organization, & social organism syrely new in the history of the 
planet. For this biological trend and process is constructing a 
social organism whose cohesion depends mainly on a property 
developed so specifically in man as to be, broadly speaking, his 
alone—namely, a mind actuated by instincts, but instrumented 
with reason. Man, often Nature's rebel, as Sir Ray Lankester 
has luminously said, can, viewing this great supra-individual 
process, shape even as individual his course conformably with 
it, feeling that in this instance to rebel would be to sink lower 
rather than to continue his own evolution upward. 

Surely to us laymen this is an illuminating idea, for here 
are biologists and physiologists reaching out towards 
sociologists and ethnologists—and perhaps the most signifi- 
cant branch of ethnology is the study of comparative 
religion. What is all this about instinct ? 


** Actuated by instincts, but instrumented with reason.’ 


’ 


The layman cannot help wondering whether some of the 
difficulties here raised are not those of an undue turning 
from Monism, Our mental attitude has perhaps been that 
of making too sure that there was a distinction not of 
degree but of kind between mind and matter, instinct and 
reason, and so forth. Suppose it were all a question of 
degree! Is perhaps the conscious mind only a more finely 
sensitized portion of the sub-conscious instinctive mind ? 
for instance, the conscious mind reacts the first time to 
a stimulus; instinct must wait until the same stimulus 
has been applied to several generations. Instinct seems 
to apprehend less stimuli than reason; the whole series 
of phenomena connected with beauty, for example. And 
then might we not see in the subconscious and instinctive 
mind a refinement of reflex nervous action, just as we 
see in the nerves themselves a modification of muscle 
tissue ? If to perfect ourselves we must, as Sir Charles 
Sherrington holds, become truly “members one of 
another,” and if our highest function is our relation to 
our fellows, we must consider our minds as higher than 
our bodies. For it is obvious that our bodies—those 
strange little instruments—must remain separate, and 
it is only in the mental plane that the amalgamation 
of construction is possible. Might we not then say, 
regarding the hierarchy of pure mind, subconscious mind, 
reflex action of nerves, nervous tissue, and body tissue, 
that the body is in some sort an emanation of the mind ? 
We have, perhaps, in the past laid too much stress upon 
the importance of the quality of tangibility. 
A Layman. 





“LA VIE EN FLEUR.” 

N event of the literary season in France has been, the 
publication of M. Anatole France’s La Vie en Flew 
(Paris: Calmann-Levy, 6frs. 75c.). This book is a 
sequel to Le Petit Pierre of some two years ago. It 
brings Pierre Noziére to the verge of manhood, to the 
eve of that period of his life when, casting off the 
restraints of school and college and quitting the shelter 
of home, Pierre—who as everybody knows is Anatole 
France himself in a borrowed name—must needs “ into 
the world and wave of men depart.” These two books, 
together with Le Livre de Mon Ami and Pierre Noziére, 
belong to the category of imaginative biography and 
introduce, with the thin disguise of altered names and 
occasionally invented circumstance, all the people, old 
and young, learned and simple, exalted and lowly, grave 
and gay, with whom he was brought into contact in his 
early days. They contain some of the mellowest fruits 
of the master’s wisdom, some of his most kindly reflections 

upon life. ; 
When the present volume opens, Pierre is pupil at a 
great school on the left bank of the Seine, going to and fro 
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every day under the care of Justine the maid, whom he 
loved dearly. ‘“‘ She never listened to me,” he says, “ and 
hardly ever understood me. With that exception we hit 
it off famously together.” But his schoolmasters made no 
very favourable impression on Pierre, and one of them, 
bearing the unfortunate name of Crottu (which in itself 
was enough to embitter his existence), is described by 
Pierre as “ spinning iniquity as a spider spins its web.” 
Even at this stage in his career he deemed that the only 
unpardonable crimes were the crimes against beauty, and 
in this respect, no less than in the malevolent injustice 
of his actions, M. Crottu was found hopelessly wanting. 
For all his erudition, then—and who ever wore the mantle 
of the scholar with such ease and grace ?—for all his erudition, 
M. Anatole France thinks but lightly of schools and school- 
masters. His name, he tells us in a previous book, figured 
rarely on the prize lists, and from the present volume we 
learn that his reports were sometimes very bad indeed. 
“Since you take such an interest in the child,” said his 
mother one day to a certain M. Dubois, an ardent lover of 
the classics and a learned archaeologist, “ I wish you would 
give him a good talking to. He will pay more heed to you 
than he would to me. Make him understand the harm 
he is doing to himself by neglecting his studies.” 

“* How,” answers M. Dubois, “ would you have me make 
him recognize that harm, seeing that I do not recognize 
it myself?” And he quotes this passage from Paul 
Louis Courier: “ Homer did not spend ten years shut 
up in a school to be whipped into learning a few words 
which he might have mastered more easily in five or six 
months in his own home.” “ It is not enough,” he added, 
turning to Pierre, “ not enough to turn a deaf ear to these 
pedants, you must hearken to the voice of Nature, who 
alone can explain Virgil to you and teach you the law of 
numbers. fom lose a moment when you are free in 
making up for the time you have to waste at school.” 

One cannot help feeling a little commiseration for those 
ee pedagogues, for not every pupil is a potential Anatole 
"rance—however much he may neglect his studies—and 
this were dangerous doctrine for any but a genius to 
imbibe. 

It must not, however, be supposed, despite the impli- 
cation conveyed by Madame Noziére’s request to M. Dubois, 
that Pierre was an idle boy. Far from it. “I worked,” 
he says, “ quite as hard as any of the others and some- 
times a good deal harder. But the harder I worked, the 
further I receded from the top of the form. The reason 
was that I applied myself to studies quite extrancous to 
the classical curriculum, with an eagerness that completely 
absorbed my faculties. My ardent curiosity would be 
aroused by one thing after another, and, for the time, I 
should be swallowed up in it, body and soul. Thus for 
three weeks after the school went back that year after 
the holidays, I was held captive by Queen Nitocris. All 
my thoughts were of her; I saw, I breathed but her. 
The subjects on the syllabus, exercises, translations, 
Aesop’s Fables, The Lives of Cornelius Nepos, the Punic 
Wars, were as nothing to me; I was indifferent to all that 
concerned not Queen Nitocris.” 

Like Sir Thomas Browne, M. Anatole France, Socialist 
though he be, believes that “ Tis opportune to look back 
upon old times and contemplate our forefathers.” “ Let 
us not lightly cast aside anything that belongs to the Past,” 
he wrote in Le Livre de Mon Ami, “ for only with the Past 
can we rear the fabric of the Future.” And the passage 
of the years has but confirmed him in this opinion. “ If 
you would know why everything that takes shape in the 
imagination of man . . turns towards the Past, 
wistful to enter there, it is surely because the Past is the 
only region wherein we may find sanctuary from our 
daily trials, from the ills that assail us, from ourselves. The 
Present is arid and full of unrest, the Future is veiled from 
our sight. All the treasure of the world, all its splendour, 
all its grace, is garnered in the storehouses of the Past.” 

As might be expected, this volume, which brings its 
author to the neighbourhood of his twentieth year, contains 
some discussions concerning politics and philosophy. 
“ If I were a Republican,” said Dr. Noziére, Pierre’s father, 
“T could, at a pinch, admit oppression for the sake of some 
fundamental principle, some higher interest; but I am a 
Royalist, and the chief reason for having a King, I may say 
the only reason, is that he should safeguard the liberty of his 
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people.” To which M. Danquin makes reply that the Sova 
reign generally conceives that the best way of preserving the 
people’s liberty is to confiscate it—and so the discussion 
goes on. “M. Amédée Hennequin,” says the author 
elsewhere in this book, “is a Communist and assures 
us that we shall never mend matters until we have a social 
revolution.” “ For my part,” observes M. France, “I am 
disposed to think that a social revolution would not suffice, 
and that what is necessary is a moral revolution.” 

If the fleeting years have made. gentler still an irony 
that was never bitter, if time has mellowed more and 
more a wisdom that was never harsh or self-sufficing, and 
if the qualities of pity and indulgence towards the foibles 
of mankind are more marked than ever in this volume, 
that is only what one would expect from so gracious 
and so tranquil a senescence. Yet, though M. France is 
seventy-eight, it is difficult to think of him as old. A 
man, they say, is as old as his heart, and judged by that 
standard M. France will defy the siege of the years. The 
pen he wields to-day is as unfaltering as ever, and this 
book is full of those inimitable felicities of phrase which we 
have long since learned to associate with his work, full of 
those incomparable cadences that steal like music on the 
inward ear, full, in a word, of those manifold beauties of 
style which are at once the delight and the despair of all 
who would attempt to render them in another tongue. 

J. Lewis May. 





ADVERTISEMENTS AND DAY-DREAMS. 


i ine stuff that day-dreams are made of varies with 
the ages. Men used to build their castles in Spain 
out of travellers’ tales, and now we build them out of 
newspaper advertisements. The castle is still the favourite 
subject for voluntary dreams. Many of us turn over the 
paper to find little pictures and descriptions of houses to 
let and to sell for the express purpose of inducing such 
dreams. Everybody plays at houses more or less. We all 
think sometimes and talk often of where we would live if we 
could, in what part of London or the country or the 
world, and a house is almost always the centre of our 
dream. Consciously or unconsciously, according to our 
character, we all lay down rules for the game. Some 
people keep very near to the possible; their income, 
their age, their circumstances are always at the back of 
their minds. Others scorn such limitations ; they become 
young, rich, leisured and free the moment that they set 
themselves dreaming. Nothing remains of their person- 
alities but that essence which no one even in fun ever wishes 
to change. Unfortunately, to those who like to observe 
limits the pictures of houses to let are less inspiring than 
to those of freer imagination. In real life most of them 
are intended for rich people—we suppose the intention 
of the advertiser is simply to sell the house, yet surely 
sometimes the framer of the advertisement has the 
dreamer in mind. A curious and provocative secrecy is 
so often maintained about their whereabouts—‘ Among 
the Cotswold Hills, within three miles of a station,” we 
read. What station? Visions of the Cotswolds rise before 
our eyes, and if we know the district we make ineflectual 
efforts to place the house. How we should like to be 
going to see it, to be going, perhaps, to buy it! The 
most entrancing of all shopping is shopping for houses. 
Perhaps it stands at that wonderful junction of the roads 
where we stood on some occasion that we remember and 
wished a certain house inside certain gates could be ours 
to live and die in. According as the fancy takes us we 
wish for ancient or modern houses. All are described in 
the advertisements as replete with every new invention 
for comfort and luxury. Luckily we do not have to be 
too practical in dreams, and are willing to take the 
advertiser's word. We have days, however, in which 
an “ Elizabethan Manor” appeals to us and days when 
we should like a “‘ Georgian Residence,” and times of revolt 
when we want the almost impossible—an entirely beautiful 
structure built since the war. According to an advertise- 
ment in a Sunday paper which we have just read, such 
are to be found situated in long developed and picturesque 
gardens, with hedges and ancient fruit trees! Surely, 
surely this advertiser had the advantage of the dreamer 
primarily in mind! 

But if the pictures inflame our imaginations and make 
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us long to be rich, the advertisements which are not illus- 

rated often cause simple people and Londoners to lose 
themselves in reverie: “ A real old-world country cottage 
in London, not ten minutes from such and such a crowded 
centre.” If we know London well we can send ourselves 
to sleep and pass into a real night dream, searching in 
byways for that adorable cottage. “ Not ten minutes ” 
—but ten minutes in what conveyance? Does it mean 
a *bus or a taxi or the tube? At first, of course, we 
suppose ourselves on our legs; but having traversed all 
the streets for a square ten minutes round the point 
indicated, we have to give that up and either shake off 
the dream or summon an imaginary aeroplane and con- 
tinue it “further out.’ Sometimes when one is enjoying 
these advertisements one wonders how anyone who can 
do as he likes ever settles down at all. It would be so 
delightful to choose just what one wanted, and then to 
choose again. Do the “rich and great,” or those people 
who are neither but have the unusual self-control to 
keep a large margin, ever dream about houses, except 
when they need one? Perhaps they disregard limits 
altogether, since the ordinary limits do not exist for 
them. Perhaps they find the “stuff” to make a dream 
outside the advertisement columns in strange paragraphs 
which occasionally appear encouraging us all to hope that 
means of transit will be brought, apparently within a 
decade, te such a pitch of perfection that far and near 
will have no meaning. We shall describe journeys only as 
cheap and dear. Those who can afford the transit—they 
do not say, but they suggest—will be able to spend a real 
week-end in‘their rea! castles in Spain. The thought 
opens a long vista of dreams. What a pleasure to go 
constantly backwards and forwards and “ spoil ” Spain ! 
What heavenly Sundays the English millionaire might 
spend! The old world is the only new world now. How 
his friends would long for his invitations! What Dignity 
could resist his Impudence ? 

Perhaps there are some temperaments to be found 
among al! sorts and conditions of men to whom where 
they live means little. The scene around them is nothing 
to them and a house is but a case of rooms—so long as 
there are enough of them and they are comfortable they 
do not ask anything more. But they also may constantly 
be seen reading the advertisements and falling into 
“ brown studies.” A vast number of women spend quite 
a large proportion of their time in imagining themselves 
in different costumes. The present writer has often 
thought how entertaining it would be if every woman 
dreaming of clothes in a suburban “ ladies’ train ” on the 
day of the week devoted to a London visit could suddenly 
appear in the clothes of her dream. The next interesting 
thing to knowing what one’s neighbour would like to be 
would be to know what she would like tolook like. Probably 
we should only see her as a much more expensive edition 
of herself. The appearance of some women, on the other 
hand, would be metamorphosed, especially those who seek 
distinction in slight eccentricity which is cheap and would 
rather seek it in that subtle modification of the fashion 
which is so dear and whose outstandingness cannot be 
accounted for, but which is further from eccentricity than 
the fashion plate itself. 

If suddenly advertisement were to become illegal, even 
very serious people would be for a while at a loss for 
something to dream about. No one who likes books 
omits to meditate over publishers’ advertisements. As a 
rule the man who likes them best is the man with least 
chance to buy. Very often he must be as content 
to dream as the househunter who only hunts in fancy, 
for lending libraries have few books which go beyond a 
certain price. Books, like houses, are not always very 
accurately described. Their purveyors provide great 
scope for the imagination, and those poor booklovers who 
are not learned men nor antiquarians but who love books 
in a simple way, not despising illustrations nor a fine 
‘get up,” should perhaps be grateful to them. Very 
definite descriptions and very clear outlines and a very 
literal regard for truth do not make the best “ stuff” 
for ordinary men’s dreams. 

After all, we suppose the real secret of all advertising 
is the power to excite fancy. The present writer knows 
an old furniture shop kept, as most such shops are, 
by a clever and prosperous Jew. He has a large ticket 





upon which is printed in very big capitals, “The only 
one in the world.” He hangs this ticket in the front of 
the shop upon a chair or table or cabinet, as the case 
may ‘be, upon any article, in fact, which he has for sale 
which is of rather peculiar appearance. The ticket has 
an extraordinary effect in imprinting the object upon the 
imagination. People waiting outside the shop for ’buses 
take away the imprint upon their retina, and it is extra- 
ordinary how soon the so-called unique “ piece” is sold. 
The price is always upon it “in plain figures.” 

It is curious how interesting the subject of prices is 
to those who have no thought of buying; often it is the 
most interesting part of the advertisement. Take a sale 
in the country. Somebody leaves the neighbourhood and 
the “contents ” of a well-known house are sold. People 
who see the advertisement in the local paper come for 
miles to see “ what the things fetch.” They do not want 
them or they cannot have them, but they love to price 
them. They have read the advertisement, and it has set 
them dreaming. Filthy lucre makes a very serviceable 
if second-rate dream stuff when freed from dross in the 
fires of fancy. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


es 
AMERICA AND RABELAIS. 
[To tHE EprTrork or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 


Sm,—Since the close of the World War, a wave of Puritanism 
has been sweeping over the United States, which is all the 
more remarkable because of the attenuation of Puritan blood 
due to vast Continental immigration during the last two genera- 
tions. There are, indeed, fewer Americans of Puritan than of 
Jewish origin. Both are outvoted by Americans of African 
descent; and people of the original New England stock are 
outnumbered twenty to one by the offspring of German and 
Irish settlers. Prohibition, now incorporated in the Federal 
Constitution, is admittedly a minority Puritanical reform, or 
attempt at reform. To be sure it is only symptomatic of ancient 
Puritanism, for the Puritans and the Pilgrims did not use rum 
exclusively in barter with the Indians; but the neo-Puritanism 
goes farther in some respects than did the old. 

In Piqua, an Ohio town where people of Puritan descent 
constitute less than 2 per cent. of the population, ‘ Blue”’ Laws 
were revived recently which make it a crime to use a motor- 
car or even a tram on Sundays, “ except on necessary or charit- 
and which closed the cinemas, restaurants, &c., 
A reporter from an adjoining 


’ 


able business,’ 
leaving open only the churches. 
town who went into Piqua the second Sunday in August to 
get news for his paper was arrested and fined £6, on the ground 
that his work was “ not necessary.” 

Censorship of plays, cinemas and books is perhaps a more 
important feature of the neo-Puritanism reform programmes. 
So far as the plays, talking or silent, are concerned, as my old 
friend J. Ranken Towse has often said, condemnation is used 
for the profitable advertisement of indecency. And in the 
reviews he writes for the Evening Post he is careful to avoid 
encouragement of prurient plays in this way. The attack of 
the Societies for the Prevention of Vice on authors and publishers 
is more serious. Of course, there is filth in literature which never 
would be missed, and no doubt most of us of mature age could 
make a little list; but it does seem rather inconvenient to an 
American of years of discretion to be obliged to import the 
British edition of a book by the foremost of American stylists, 
Cabell, if he desires an unexpurgated edition. All important 
public and most important private libraries possess such books 
as the Satyricon of the Arbiter Petronius, the Decameron, Burton’s 
Arabian Nights, and Rabelais, and they may be consulted 
without difficulty ; but a bookseller can be fined or imprisoned 
or both for selling them, or for shipping them by either post or 
express. Let us consider what is happening in the courts. 
At last outraged justice has loosed the wrath of centuries against 
Frangois Rabelais! His contempt of court, of bar no less thar 
bench, has been a source of humiliation and annoyance to the 
legal profession always, for he had the temerity to laugh at 
gowns and ermine and bigwigs. Perhaps he laughs to-day in 
some sunny corner of Elysium while comforting Messire 
Boceaccio, who was condemned with him, by no means for the 
first time, for writing lewd tales; and no one will be surprised 
if both have sent a message of sympathy, through Sir Arthur 
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Conan Doyle, to the Dean of French Letters whose works have 
just been honoured with a place on the Index Expurgatorius. 

On June 21st, 1922, J. W. Peck, U.S. District Judge for the 
Southern District of Ohio, fined John C. Kidd, a “ publisher and 
sinner” of Cincinnati, £200 for having sold unexpurgated 
editions of the works of these masters, against the peace and 
dignity of the United States of America, and in contravention of 
the statutes duly enacted by the Congress thereof. The com- 
plainant in the case was the Western Society for the Suppression 
of Vice, with headquarters in Chicago. In order to trap Mr. 
Kidd into violating the Federal law, which prohibits inter-State 
traffic in “any literature of obscene, indecent or lascivious 
nature,” this society pretended to be an institution of learning, 
wherein, of course, such classics must sometimes be consulted. 
How could a department of Romance languages, or even of 
general literature, afford to be without such books? And to 
the proposition that reformers often find it necessary to steep 
themselves in wickedness to know good from evil before cam- 
paigning for purity, even the most lumpish of vice-hounds will 
wag an enthusiastic affirmative. The really serious thing about 
Judge Peck’s decision, although Mr. Kidd can hardly be expected 
to coincide with this view, is the fact that it adds a bit more to 
the already enormous volume of judge-made law in this country. 
He held that :— 

“The fact that the works of Boccaccio and Rebelais are 

classics does not exempt them from the law as enacted by 
Congress. The existence of expurgated editions of these works is 
conclusive evidence that certain portions of them are not fit to 
be read by the average person.” 
The defendant having entered a plea of nolo contendere, and 
paid his fine, the case is not subject to review, and this absurd 
obiter dictum as to what constitutes conclusive evidence becomes 
the law of the land, and one needs only read Rabelais to learn 
that judge-made law has a quintessential sanctity to the legal 
profession. It may be said that if this case is cited by the 
prosecution in a similar case, an intelligent judge would instantly 
rule that Judge Peck’s opinion on the point at issue was not of 
the slightest importance in law. But the implication, so unflat- 
tering to his honour, involves a mighty big ‘‘if.”” So it seems worth 
while to point out what a literal enforcement of this new rule in 
evidence would do for the morals of the nation. 

To begin with, it would put the American Bible Society out 
of business. The Bible has been expurgated by no less dis- 
tinguished an American than Thomas Jefferson. It might be 
argued by the attorney for this society that Mr. Jefferson was 
so far in accord with the principles on which it was founded 
that he once gave it £10 to aid in the free distribution of the 
Book of books, and that his admiration for the Bible was fre- 
quently and generously expressed. It would not be difficult, 
however, for the prosecution to cite passages which Mr. Jefferson 
overlooked comparable to anything in Rabelais for obscenity, 
if dissociated from the context, as in the case of Rabelais. There 
would be less regret should the Federal courts prohibit the inter- 
State sale of Shakespeare. Mr. Thomas Bowdler’s splendid 
ten volume edition “ in which nothing is added to the original 
text, but in which those words and expressions are omitted 
which cannot with propriety be read aloud in the family,” may 
be reprinted in a very limited edition which will suffice for 
present-day demands. Sothern, Marlowe, Hampden and 
Mantell give all that is necessary for the student to know of the 
Bard of Avon ; and the few old fossils who still read him probably 
know all his obscenities by heart. Few of the Greek and Roman 
classics, little of the French, ancient or modern, nothing of 
modern German literature, can be safely published or sold under 
a strict application of Peck’s rule; for it can easily be shown 
that the translators have deliberately omitted or softened 
passages which they deemed unsuitable to the chaste ears of the 
English reading public. These are the most offensive of all 
expurgations, because they are concealed from the reader ! 

The result may easily be the creation of a bootlegging trade 
in the classics. Byron suggested many years ago (bis original 
editions are also barred under the Peck rule) that it would save 
time and trouble for the pruriently minded if all the passages 
expurgated from a book were collected in an appendix, as 
actually had been done by a publisher of text-books in the poet’s 
student days. How easy and profitable it would be now for 


bootlegging publishers to sell such appendices, separately printed, 
among those in whom the spirit of Comstockery is strong! 
There can be no doubt that a great many excellent people will 
admire the courege shown vy Judge Peck in condemning books 
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which have been loathed by a certain type of pure-minded men 
and women from mid-Victorian times. True, Rabelais has 
been widely published, sold and read in Great Britain. The 
copy open before me, with the Doré illustrations, bears a highly 
respectable London imprint . . . but the English, who dislike 
being laughed at, have lacked courage to make the old French- 
man an issue in criminal law. They contented themselves with 
ruining the family of publishers who issued the first translations 
of Zola, Maupassant and Goncourt by sending its head to 
prison. To strangle a masterpiece at birth is one thing; to 
attack it when made venerable by age, another. 

It is impossible, of course, to defend Rabelais before the 
enlightened court of American public opinion. We may read 
him. We may smile with pity at his attempts at humour, if 
we are really pure-minded. We may well doubt that kings 
and cardinals, queens and ladies of honour, even ladies of no 
honour whatever, delighted in the adventures of the gigantic 
Pantagruel; but we cannot fail to admire the dexterity with 
which Rabelais avoided the fate not uncommon when authors 
have the audacity to range in forbidden fields. His works 
abound in attacks on the Church and State, on the learned 
professions, and on the most revered of the authors who had 
preceded him, or were his contemporaries. Yet he escaped 
torture and the hangman, and the Index. He was not even 
favoured with an invitation like that which cultured Boston 
extended to William Pynchon, to be present at the official 
burning of his books. He was, in fact, much loved by the wise, 
the great, and the powerful of his generation, and by all the 
literates of that Gallic tribe he delighted to jest at, and who 
still read and love and admire him, so much so that Balzac 
and France proudly acclaim him as their intellectual progenitor. 
How, then, as we say in the beautiful language recently dis- 
covered by my friend Mencken, did he get away with it? By 
being a clown. Thus he lived to a ripe old age, and died, if 
not in the odour of sanctity, at least lamented by all the world, 
which laughed with him during life, and continues to laugh to 
this day, greatly to the betterment of its digestion and the 
clarification of its spirits. But of all the shams and humbuga 
with which people afflict themselves in the name of religion, 
the State, of Society, or of the professions, he hated the law 
worst of all, and it is meet and proper that he should fall into 
the law’s hands at last . . . and when it can do no harm, 
even to his heirs, for his will was a posthumous jest: “I owe 
everything, I have nothing; the rest I leave to the poor.” 
—I am, Sir, &ce., 


New York, August 19th. L. J. DE BEKKER. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_———. 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

THE THIRD ASSEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
{To tHE Epiror or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 





Sirn,—The third Assembly of the League of Nations completed 
on Saturday last the first week of its sittings. Last year’s 
report on the work of the council and of the secretariat came up 
for review. The survey was necessarily retrospective, and led 
to some discussion of the council’s course of action. The secre- 
tariat’s technical ability in serving the purposes of the League 
met with general approval. Sir Eric Drummond has gathered 
around him an admirable band of Civil Servants, who bring 
the finest international spirit to the fulfilment of their multi- 
farious duties. It is a wonder to see with what deft feet they 
move in the intricate net of hyper-sensitive nationalisms which 
to have fostered is an unhappy feature in the so-called peace 
treaties bequeathed to the world by the last War. 

The sidelight in which the statesmen and diplomatists of the 
past are thus made to shine shows them off very poorly in com- 


parison with those quiet workers who have forsaken every, 


thought alien to the plain principles laid down in plain lan- 
guage in the covenant. The governmental delegates of the fifty 
or so nations represented in the Assembly are unanimous in 
their appreciation of this new spirit and methods, which are 
as much a revelation to them as a beacon casting streams of 
light before them instead of the proverbial shadow. Even the 
council, composed of practitioners taken from the old school of 
international politics, are astonished at what they are learning 
at the hands of these men, for the most part young, free from 
the shackles of diplomatic or political traditions. Some ade- 
quate definition of the respective functions of council, assembly, 
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and secretariat is now being reached through that novel 
experience. Some conception of what. international ministrations 
should be and, what is better and is most urgent, can be— 
that is what strikes the eye at the end of last week’s 
deliberations. 

It must also be said that the British representative on the 
council and the British delegations to the Assembly show them- 
selves particularly fitted to lead the way in this adaptation of 
the political mind to extra-national modes of thought and 
action. In this expansive forward march the vast experience 
of the English-speaking nations in grasping the conditions of 
human progress in localized forms among so many different 
peoples and in climes various not only geographically, but also 
morally and intellectually, promises to be of the utmost service 
tothe League, as it is also a source of support to the secretariat. 
British leadership rings true in the hall of the Assembly, true 
to the covenant, true to humanity, because the League is con- 
secutive to the British responsibilities in an Empire now 
understood as a trusteeship, not as an invasive progress across 
the map or an overlordship among foreigners. 


Lord Robert Cecil and Sir Gilbert Murray have established 
their title as leaders of the House. Whither this leadership 
will lead those leaders themselves is not yet quite clear. There 
is such a thing as over-reaching oneself and overshooting the 
mark, when an inch is tantamount to many a mile. There is a 
Conservative wing in the Assembly, composed of the French 
and of the member States in the East of Europe, whether 
created or only enlarged as a result of their ranking among 
the victors in the great War. The ground is far from being 
levelled up between those and the peoples at whose expense 
they are now occupying the front rank. Lord Balfour 
stands forth in an intermediate position as between Conserva- 
tives and Radicals. But there is a suspicion that the United 
States of America—I am going to advance a truth which may 
surprise many people over there or nearer Geneva—stand in 
the rear, a hidden asset for Liberalism, as against a restrictive 
realization of a covenant which, after all, is as American as 
anything could be that is, well, let us say good, wise, and timely 
on its own account. 


Under those conditions the achievement nearest to the hand 
of this Assembly will be the relief of Austria from the economic 
blight brought upon it by the peace treaties. Let me put the 
case allegorically. It is as though that wave of inspiration had 
been prophetic when Tennyson cast a poetic curse upon Vienna 
because his friend Arthur Hallam had drawn there his last 
breath :— 

“TI have not seen, I will not see 
Vienna; rather dream that there, 
A treble darkness Evil haunts 
The birth, the bridal; friend from friend 
Is oftener parted, fathers bend 
Above more graves, a thousand wants 
Gnarr at the heels of men, and prey 
By each cold hearth, and sadness flings 
Her shadow on the blaze of kings.” 

There is a tenderness for Vienna in the Assembly, and a fear, 
too, in some that the “ blaze of kings ” might be revived there. 
So far as the Assembly has been appealed to by dismembered 
Austria, a Roman Catholic fellow-feeling has run through 
many of the delegations. This along with a common sense of 
pitying duty, but not without a dread of the veiled threat, made 
hy the prelate who expresses her claim to relief, that Austria 
might seek a link with Germany to escape from the anarchic 
counsels of despair. 

Be this as it may, there is not much room left for the vision- 
ary spirit in this Assembly. It has laid itself down on the 
hard rock of facts. Any onlooker accustomed to the flow of 
Parliamentary eloquence will note a striking conflict of 
aphorisms in the eloquence of this Assembly. There adversa- 
tive propositions take their colour from the work performed 
by the secretariat, a work quite distinct from that reported 
upon in ordinary national deliberative assemblies, where the 
ghost of an electorate to please hangs over every bench. For 
to the secretariat fall all thore tasks which are shunned 
elsewhere. They are the very ones neglect of which has broken 
up the polity of Europe, and, again, is blocking its recon- 
struction. 

Here is a Parliament which would be “the conscience of 
mankind.” Query: Whether armed or unarmed?—Here the 
protection of minorities becomes, in the eyes of its advocates, 
a corner-stone in the inner structure of States. Query: Should 
this be a process assimilative or dissociative ?—Government by 
politics, in condemnatory terms, is government by the callous 
organizing of the impassioned cravings of multitudes. Query: 
Should these be repressed, or are they living, cohosive forces?— 
The newspaper Press is the detective officer of wrongs. Query: 
Is it not the mouthpiece of unreal grievances?—Get down to the 
human plano, and cease setting up national “ eminent 








domains.” Query: Is there no place for inherent national 
superiorities?’—Europe needs binding together in an_inter- 
national system of economics. Query: Are the political bound- 
aries. of States to become secondary considerations?—Inter- 
nationalism has been proved by the last War to exist in tha 
facts, while the minds were lagging far behind. Query: Did 
not the late War rather bring to light deep-lying lines of 
moral cleavage?—Political independence in international 
matters barely still exists except as a superstition?—Did not 
the War bring to the surfaco nationalities, real or submerged ? 

Between these pros and cons the best that can be suid is that 
the League of Nations is for the present called upon to figure 
as an international agency which cannot alter, but must exist 
to supplement the distinct national lives which go to the 
making of an inhabitable world.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Geneva, September 11th, F. F. Rocer. 





IRELAND AND THE ROMAN CATYOLIC CHURCH. 
[To THe Epiror or tHe ‘ Spectator.’’] 

Str,—I hope that you will permit me, as an Irishman of a pure 
Celtic Irish ancestral strain, to protest against the efforts of 
correspondents in your columns to lay the faults and failings 
of the people of the English race so long settled in Ireland on 
the shoulders of the Catholic Church. I say distinctly the 
English race in Ireland. There are two great outstanding 
facts which I as a medical man would wish your readers to 
recognize. First, that owing to England’s penal trade laws in 
Ireland and her policies the very best of the Irish and English 
races in Ireland have been emigrating to other countries, and 
during the last century the question of emigration was largely 
a question of physical fitness. England, her colonies, and the 
United States of America have raked out our best men and 
women for a hundred years so completely that anyone 
acquainted with even the ordinary points of stockbreeding will 
recognize that this yearly system of emigration, leaving in 
Ireland the very worst of the race to face frightful uneconomic 
conditions, was certain to produce a harvest of degeneracy. I 
have read many eulogistic references in the English Press to 
the R.I.C., lately disbanded. These men were almost all 
Catholics. And it is curious that these men, with many 
relatives as priests and nuns in the Catholic Church both in 
Ireland and America, did not come “under the sinister 
influence of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland.” 

But Ireland, so conditioned, has been ever since Spenser first 
brought it to public notice in his View of the State of Ireland 
(1595) a dumping-ground for English degenerates. 

**Endon: ‘ Could they ever conceive any such dislike of their 
own natural countries as that they should be ashamed of their 
name and bite at the tlug from which they sucked life? ’ 

Iseu: ‘I wot well there should be none; but proud hearts do 
oftentime (like wanton colts) kick at their mothers.’ 

So did these MacSweenies and Mackmahons, or rather Veres 
and Fitz-Ursulas, for private spite turn themselves against 
England. For such time as Robert Vere Earl of Oxford was 
in the Barons Wars banished the realm, he with his kinsman 
Fitz-Ursula fled to Ireland. Where being prosecuted and after- 
wards in England put to death, his kinsmen in Ireland rebelled, 
did quite cast off both their English name and allegiance. 

The English lords and gentlemen who then had great 
possessions in Ireland began through pride and insolency to 
make private wars one against another; and when either partys 
was weak, they would wage and draw in the Irish to take 
their part.” 

In this connexion let me point out that in this year’s Dail 
debates stress was laid on the influence of “ disgruntled 
Englishmen ” in causing troubles in Ireland. And thatevery 
many Irishmen who are of the “ to be driven like sheep type ” 
have very strong suspicions as to “the cause of the present 
terrible condition of affairs in Ireland.” 

By no stretch of the imagination can the Catholic Church 
be held responsible for a British warship falling into the hands 
of a body of men whom it is said an Englishman is in com- 
mand of. By no stretch of the imagination can the Catholic 
Church be held responsible for the burning and looting of 
Catholic property, or for the production of the economic ruin 
of a Catholic people, which ruin will effectually prevent them 
from educating their children to become priests, or, as your 
paper in such a cultured way describes them, “ Maynoothers.” 

And the argument that the ministers of the Catholic Church 
would deliberately proceed “ for hatred of England ” to destroy 
the prosperity of the Catholic people, from whom that Catholic 
Church takes its nurture, support, and teachers, is putting 
a very contemptible judgment on the reasoning power of the 
average English mind. Finally, I would ask your contributors 
what Church or what civilization has been responsible for its 
lack of influence on the minds of men so that a League of 
Nations, even with the Popo not admitted, has not yet been 
able to produce world peace?—I am, Str, &e., 


C. H. F. 
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(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—In connexion with Sir Harry Reichel’s letter, perhaps 
you can find room for the following quotation from Lecky’s 
History of England (vi. 41) :— 

“It is well known that the immense majority of Catholic 

murderers who are convicted in that country [Ireland] go to 
the gallows fortified by the religious rites of their Church, 
attended by a priest, and manifesting the most perfect sub- 
mission to his teaching. Yet nothing can be more rare than for 
any Catholic murderer to make the one possible atonement to 
society and his neighbour by confessing his guilt and the 
justice of his sentence. Religious teachers of every other Chris- 
tian creed enjoin such a confession as a matter of the plainest 
moral duty, and in the case of non-Catholic criminals it is the 
usual and the natural result of sincere penitence. Catholic 
priests alone do not enjoin, or require, or encourage it, and 
it would be difficult to exaggerate the pernicious influence they 
have had in this respect in weakening the respect for justice, 
and in perverting and lowering the moral feelings of the Irish 
people.” 
In view of Lecky’s otherwise extenuating treatment of the Irish 
priesthood, these words must carry great weight.—I am, Sir, 
&e., it. M. Bearry. 

West Ealing. 





(To tHe Eprtor or tre “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—You have published some letters relating to the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland. May I point out this? The 
Church of Rome has had practically complete spiritual control 
in Ireland for a thousand years. At the end of that period the 
leaders of an insurrectionary movement can think of no better 
motto for their cause than “Sinn Fein ’—* Ourselves alone,” 
the exact antithesis of the teachings of Christ. Further, the 
Church of Rome either has, or has not, the power to curb 
outrage and murder in Ireland. If she has it, why is it that 
only now is any effort being made and not two years ago? If, 
however, she has no such power, why are we still to regard her 
as a world force?—I am, Sir, &c., Jas. Rapa. 
28 Blenheim Gardens, Cricklewood, N.W. 2. 





SAVE AUSTRIA! 
(To tHe Epiror or THe “ Specrator.”’] 

Sir,—Few Austrians, and very few of us British residents in 
Austria, will challenge your thesis that fusion with Germany 
might have saved Austria. But is it “too late”? An Austrian 
friend, who is ‘“ behind the scenes” in matters of Central 
European finance and diplomacy, assures me that Germany 
will not now accept Austria as a partner in the Reich; and if 
this is so the door is obviously closed. In that case, is there 
any alternative? My friend thinks that the best hope lies in a 
commercial treaty between Italy and Austria, and wherever 
one goes one finds people who once (before the Genoa fiasco) 
looked to Germany and who now pin their faith to Italian 
assistance. The main difficulty in the way of the Italo-Austrian 
treaty (apart from the misgivings of certain Italian indus- 
trialists and the criminal apathy of the Powers who created 
Austria’s present troubles) seems to be just this—the Czecho- 
slovaks and the Yugo-slavs announce that they will oppose it 
tooth and nail! ‘ 

Those of us who know that the impending landslide threatens 
the very foundations of European civilization pray earnestly 
that the League of Nations will insist on immediate action, for 
the time for chattering is long past. The Slavs and Czechs 
have, of course, every right to state their objections to any 
measures propounded for the rescue of this country. But that 
right implies an obligation to suggest some alternative scheme 
to save the Viennese from death by cold and hunger this winter 
—and already, as this is written and as the League is settling 
“ preliminaries,” the snow is falling on the mountain tops. 
It is for the League to say that the Conscience of Europe will 
not allow the martyrdom of Vienna, and to decide which of 
the various remedies suggested is open to the fewest objections, 
and, above all, which is the most capable of immediate trans- 
lation into effective action. Finally, may one urge that no 
scheme will be of the least use if it fails to equip the authorities 
charged with the maintenance of civil order in Vienna with a 
non-partisan, loyal, and disciplined force of police! The 
Austrian public has no confidence in the armed forces of the 
Republic as at present constituted. And as long as this is 
the case there is no hope of “ internal reform” in Austria.— 
I am, Sir, &., G. C. L. H. 

Bad Ischl. 





A PLEA FOR ZAGHLUL. 
(To THe Eprror or THe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
S1r,—It is no disparagement indeed of Lord Allenby personally 
to say that his régime as the practical exponent of the new 
conciliatory Egyptian policy of H.M. Government, announced 
last March, has been an unqualified failure; for at least those 








parts of his duties which partook of a military charac ter, such 
as the seizure of Egyptian leaders, their deportation, or tho 
suppression of riots, have all been carried out with great 
efficiency and vim. But he could not have been well expected 
either to understand the complicated political factors in a 
most difficult complex situation or handle the forces at work 
in that situation, which he was not qualified particularly to 
master either by his mentality, nature, or training. ; 

That his failure is complete will at once be conceded hy 
testing the facts of the present situation in Egypt, where 
martial law is in full swing and British military courts are 
almost daily sitting, fully occupied with the duties of s ip- 
pressing political opposition in one form or another, while the 
political leaders of the Egyptian people are either deportees 
or undergoing severe sentences inflicted by the British military 
for opposition to the present Premier, Sarwat Pasha, tho 
Tunisian pseudo-nationalist ‘Premier of Independence” (as 
he is called by his satellites) by Lord Allenby’s own standard of 
success stated in his despatch of January 20th in the following 
terms :— 

“The question is not whether we can or cannot get an 
Egyptian Government, but whether we are going to succeed 
or fail in bringing Egypt back to government by legal and 
constitutional methods.’”’—(Egypt, Na. 1, 1922, p. 24.) 

Can anyone following the melancholy record of events in 
Egypt, even the little thereof that is reported in the British 
Press, honestly say that Egypt to-day has been brought back 
“to government by legal and constitutional methods” 
while Zaghlul and his delegation, to whom Milner was 
“referred” by almost all the Egyptians he conversed 
with, including, of course, Adly and Rushdi Pashas, as 
he records, p. 20, “ as being the only men authorized by general 
acclamation to represont the Egyptian people,” are, as reported 
in the Press, “either in exile or undergoing severe sentences 
inflicted by British military courts under martial law, while 
Zaghlulists in general are living in daily terror of oppression.” 

But this failure on the part of Lord Allenby does not, and 
should not, necessarily mean failure for the present declared 
policy of H.M. Government, which in the proper statesmanlike 
hands of a Milner, a Rodd, or a Wingate, might yet prove a 
success that could well revive the pristine prestige which 
Britain enjoyed in the East as a result of Cromer’s régime in 
Egypt. But to do so Zaghlul and his supporters must not only 
be forthwith released, but should be afforded that free con- 
stitutional liberty to lead their countrymen as free citizens 
within the law, for thus, and thus alone, can “ Egypt be brought 
about to government by legal and constitutional methods,” 
which is, as Lord Allenby rightly pointed out, “‘ the question.” 
Lord Allenby may then, though outside the actual field, never- 
theless rightly receive credit for his share in bringing about 
the adoption of that policy by H.M. Government.—I am, Sir, 
&e., L. A. Fanovus. 





“AN ANTI-PACIFIST STORY.” 

(To tHe Eprror or THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. L. G. Moberly, is in error in 
supposing that “ No one in his senses would deny that a man 
was justified in rescuing a woman (or a fellow-man) from 
assault.” I was for some time Chairman of the Central Appeal 
Tribunal appointed after the introduction of Conscription, and 
we were brought face to face with young men who were con- 
vinced, or said that they were convinced, or had heen told to 
say they were convinced, that it was wrong to defend their 
nearest relatives. There were some who went further and 
declined to render aid to wounded soldiers. And these persons 
were all apparently “ in their senses.” Of course, part of their 
exalted pacifism had been artificially created, and _ this 
extreme sensitiveness of conscience was attained after the out- 
break of war. In any case, the fact of recent tutoring was 
sometimes apparent. It was distressing to me to realize the 
uses to which Christianity could be put and the ease with 
which suggestions according with the wishes of the individual 
could be assimilated. 

The religion of love which Christ taught, when it governs 
the actions of all men and nations, will assuredly abolish war. 
It will equally abolish all crime. Meanwhile crime, whether 
that of men or of nations, must be opposed by force, as you, Sir, 
have pointed out, and the pacifism upheld by Mr. Moberly 
would only lead to the triumph of evil. Gandhi, asked how he 
would oppose an Afghan invasion, is said to have replied, “ with 
love.” If Mr. Moberly has ever visited the North-West frontier 
of India he will appreciate the futility of his theory in one 
special application. Our pacifists seem to suffer from a con- 
stitutional difficulty in distinguishing right from wrong, which 
their reading of Christianity has failed to remove. It is this 
which renders them dangerous.—I am, Sir, &c., 

SyDENHAM. 
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* THE COMMON LAW OF ENGLAND IS PART OF THE 

LAW OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA.” 

(To rae Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Srr,—Unless the clear and judicial letter of Sir Frederick 
Pollock closes the interesting correspondence on this subject, 
your readers might be interested in a quotation from the 
Declaration of the First Continental Congress of October 14th, 
1774, when 
“tho good people of the several colonies of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island, and Providence Plantations, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Newcastle, 
Kent, and Sussex on Delaware, Maryland, Virgina, North 
Carolina and South Carolina, justly alarmed at these arbitrary 
proceedings of Parliament and administration, have severally 
elected, constituted and appointed deputies to meet, and sit in 
general congress in the City of Philadelphia, in order to obtain 
such establishment as that their religion, laws, and liberties 
may not be subverted,” 
and these Deputies declared that the inhabitants of these 
colonies had, among other rights, this (Article 5) :— 

“That the respective colonies are entitled to the common law 
of England and more especially to the great and inestimable 
privilege of being tried by their peers of the vicinage according 
to the course of that law.” 

—I am, Sir, & Wes Ba 


GCs, 





MODERN SERMONS. 
[To Tae Epiror or THe “ Spectrator.’’] 
Sir,—Much as I respect what Dr. Hatch has said, I think him 
hardly exact in saying that Greek rhetoric “‘ founded” the 
Christian sermon, since, more probably, Christian preaching 
only later on adopted this art as having in politics proved so 
useful to the politician. And as for the element of sophistry in 
sermons, the source of it seems to be strictly, if not avowedly, 
Pauline—the direct outcome of St. Paul’s convictions. His 
position was (1 Cor. i. 21) “‘ the world by wisdom knew not God; 
it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save the 
believing! ” Tho things in antithesis here are not “ wisdom ” 
versus “foolishness,” but “ wisdom” versus “ preaching,” 
meaning by wisdom both the aim of the wisest of the Greeks and 
their method versus a method and aim with which St. Paul 
i because ho realized the utter futility of 
regeneration by any method but this, which 





he admits to be in itself a sort of foolishness. It was a question 
of which end of the stick to take hold of, with world regenera- 
t the aim in view. 








The Greek wise men, Socrates, Zeno, &c., by the method of 
appeal to reason, aimed at winning isolated individuals unit 
by unit from a select class forming an infinitesimal fraction of 
mankind. St. Paul’s aim was to win to God the whole world, 
and h nethod preaching—a lot of it wretchedly poor preach- 
ing—directed not at select individuals, nor at any individuals 
s such, but as masses. Consequently, appeal to reason was out 
of the question : the main hold was on the feelings, the imagina- 
tion, and soon. The admission in the expression “ the foolish- 


ness of preaching ’”’ implies that it was adjusted to the average 
level and capacity of the generality, and, therefore, a rough- 
and-ready sort of stuff; even the preachers a sort suited to their 
audiences. It was stuff and style not worthy to be compared, 
of course, with logical conceptions and rigidly accurate defini- 


tions of things: decidedly “‘ foolishness”! This method was 
that of the net that captures fish by shoals versus the single 
hook and line aim and method of Socrates, Zeno, &. The 
Pauline policy was crowds at a time, to identify themselves 
with the institution and its ideas, afterwards, in the mass, to 
e got to live more and more up to its standards. 

With such aim, method, and objective, viz., the uncritical 
crowds, elements of sophistry were already present. But some- 
thing more was essential to success, viz., an institution, and 
the institution was the real draw behind the multitude of 
preachers and their wretched sermons. Tho test of preaching 
Was its usefulness to the institution in the rush of the time 
Stream, in the turmoil and transiency of human lives. To 
begin with, the Christian sermon could not have been a com- 
position of learned leisure, to be read at leisure and admired 
jor its wisdom. There was doubtless much rough and ready 
sophistry, but the justification of it was and is that it is the 
only kind of preaching, and, indeed, constitutes the only method 
with any chance at all in a struggle to win the world, the world 
being such as it is. Even to-day certain institutions have 
achieved immense success by embracing this conception of 
preaching, whether in the streets or through the printing press : 
their defect, the inefficiency of these institutions to provide 
subsequent uplift of life for their adherents. Of most Anglican 
preachers one might say that their preaching is not bad enough 
to do any good, that is to say, to the institution behind them.— 
T am, Sir, &., Joun Quixe. 

Lonan Vicarage, Isle of Man. 





GLIDERS. 
[To THe Eprtor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—You say in your leading article on the above that such 
performances in gliding as you refer to would have seemed 
quite incredible a few years ago. I can only say this was not 
so with all. Twelve years ago or more an artist named Weiss, 
at Amberley, in Sussex, made a long series of experiments, 
which conclusively proved (to me, at least) the possibility of 
making such a machine as the present glider. After spending 
a considerable sum on his experiments the inventor was obliged 
to close down his efforts, as the necessary financial support for 
his idea was not forthcoming. I still have a pamphlet of his on 
the subject, and I was always convinced of the feasibility of 
sueh flying. In fact, I believed and hoped it would anticipate 
the vulgar mechanical airplane.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. R. Hares. 





APPRENTICING FOR DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 
(To rue Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—I have read with great interest your article of August 19th 
on “ The League of Skilled Handicraft,” and am venturing to 
suggest a further development of the scheme, whereby young 
girls should be apprenticed to the head servants in largo house- 
holds, who, having all the trouble of training the girls, should 
be entitled to a premium in excess of their regular wage. In 
the smaller establishments the mistress would superintend and 
train the young servants in return for a lower wage. The idea 
of the League is an admirable one and should lead to good 
results, especially just now when there seems a universal desire 
among the parents that their girls should go into “ good 
service,” which means places where there are upper servants 
who organize the work and know how it ought to be dona 
thus raising domestic service to the same rank as any other 
respectable profession.—I am, Sir, &c., =u we 





A HELPING HAND FOR THE FAMOUS. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—It is a platitude that the film is the high road to fame 
and now it is giving a helping hand to the dead. Among the 
novels in a second-hand bookshop I found several copies of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde under a placard worded “ The story 
of the film.” But the cinema is not to be alone in its generosity. 
I have seen Boccaccio labelled “‘ The story of the revue running 
at Drury Lane.” But perhaps this Gétterdimmerung is no 
worse than the days when Shakespeare was a setting for Sir 
Herbert Tree.—I am, Sir, &c., Bertuon A. Martyn. 
CRUELTY TO DOGS. 
{To THE Epitor oF THE “‘ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sin,—As you are ever the champion of animals, may I call your 
attention to the cruel practice of the country people in this 
neighbourhood of keeping their dogs perpetually on the chain? 
It is the exception to see a dog running free. When remon- 
strated with, owners are in the habit of replying that they 
** Don’t know where that ’ud get to” if allowed off the chain, 
or that “that be a yard dog,” as though it were a new species 
which required no freedom or exercise of any kind. In a 
recent case at Bury St. Edmunds, where a conviction was 
obtained, I believo at the instance of the S.P.C.A., it was 
proved that a dog had never been off its chain for three years. 
This may have been an aggravated case, but cases of a similar 
nature, though of less degree, are common enough, and deserve 
the Society’s action. I have lived in a head-hunting country 
and I have lived in Suffolk, and I can assure you that the 
average head-hunter treats his dog far better than the average 
Suffolk peasant.—I am, Sir, &c., Owen Rotter. 
Wattisfield Croft, Suffolk. 

















POETRY. 
a —— 
RHYMES FOR A CHILD. 
Seven Shepherds. 
SevEN shepherds herd their sheep 
Down seven sicepy stubble fields ; 
Seven angels stand and weep 
And say: “‘ How small the harvest-yields !” 
Seven greybeards prate of tillage 
Round the ingle of the inn; 
Seven call this age an ill age, 
Seven wave their mugs and sing. 
And all the signboards of our villago 
Creak as they swing, 
Whilst the seven stars above the village 
Twinkle and spin. 
Forp Mavox Hvrrrer 
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OLD MAN JOBLING. 
A Catch for Singing. 


Old man, old man, whither are you hobbling ? 
Old man Jobling whither are you going— 

Battered hat and tattered coat and clogs in want of cobbling— 
And the snell wind lowing and the mirk lift snowing ? 


Young man Catchieside, and if I go a-fairing, 
Who’s declaring I’m too old for going— 

Dressed in Sunday-best and all : and why should I be caring 
For the snell wind lowing and the mirk lift snowing ? 


Ay, but what will come of you as drifts get deep and deeper— 
Steep roads steeper, and your shanks too numb for going ? 
Happen I shall nap—I was ever a good sleeper 
With the snell wind lowing and the mirk lift snowing. 
Deep will be your sleep . « « It’s truth you are declaring— 
After fairing, whichever way we’re going, 
Deep will be the sleep of all ; so why should we be caring 
For the snell wind lowing and the mirk lift snowing ? 


WILFRID GIBSON. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be 
held to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with 
the mode of expression. In such instance, or in the case of 
“ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or 
point of view is considered of sufficient interest and importance 
to warrant publication. 





The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, 
or letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed 
envelopes are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case 
of rejection. Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 








THE THEATRE. 
S aEEEIIEn San 
“BODY AND SOUL,” BY ARNOLD BENNETT, AT THE 
REGENT THEATRE, KING’S CROSS. 


In its very different way Mr. Arnold Bennett’s play, Body and 
Soul, tells the same story as East of Suez—the story (the sub- 
jective story, I mean) of a thoroughly competent and clever 
cuthor doing shoddy work. Mr. Somerset Maugham and Mr. 
Bennett each got hold of a very good idea. Mr. Bennett’s was 
the cleverer and more fantastic; Mr. Maugham’s the more 
emotionally attractive and the more familiar. Both authors have 
spoiled their plays by inattention to technique, and—must I 
say it ?—by contempt of the public. Iam the first to admit that 
we of the public do deserve to have our evenings spoilt as a just 
punishment for our support of bad plays and our neglect of good 
ones. The public’s attitude to the drama makes it not unjust 
that the prospect of an evening at the theatre should too often be 
like that of being “ kept in” at school. What I do deprecate is 
that their contempt of our shortcomings should make Messrs. 
Bennett and Maugham spoil two good stories. 

Procopo is an impostor who thought—or liked to make other 
people think—that he could change over bodies and souls. Lady 
Mab Infold, a fantastic and aristocratic beauty with a genius for 
eclf-advertisement and a telling line in affectation, decides that 
she would like to change bodies with Miss Blanche Nixon, who 
rold typewriters, and who, beneath the professional suavity of 
the saleswoman, hid a hard, pushing, Five-Towns personality. 
Lady Mab does not in the least believe that any occult change 
will really occur, but just tries the experiment as a stunt, 
that is, a caprice de femme. She thinks at first that Blanche 
Nixon is her dupe, but Blanche Nixon has both her fling and her 
revenge when, at the laying of the foundation-stone of a Health 
Institute in the Five Towns, she refuses to admit that she is not 
Lady Mab Infold. Blanche completely captivates the Mayor 
and Mayoress. She makes a speech which takes the town. 
Finally, she gives away to a charity the whole of Lady Mab’s 
remaining money. 

It is a charming idea, and the play might have been delightful. 
I think later on it will be better than it was when I saw it on the 
tirst night, for Miss Viola Tree, who acts Lady Mab, was by no 








means sure of her lines, and none of the cast were very quick in 
taking up cues, and a play which should have been over by 
a quarter to eleven was not finished until half-past. Mr. Bennett’s 
idea is not one that bears dwelling on for that extra three-quarters 
of an hour. 

One of the most amusing things in the play is the décor of the 
scene in which the greater part of the action takes place, Lady 
Mab’s suite of rooms in the Grand Babylon Hotel. These are 
decorated in a style of spoof Post-Impressionism. The furniture 
consists—structure and all—of a series of vermilion triangles, 
The back wall of the room has a ’bus painted on it seen at a 
strange angle and in anarchic perspective. The only drawback 
to this divertissement (admirably conceived by Miss Doris 
Zinkeisen) was that the lighting was wrong; against the cut-up 
background it was often difficult to see the features of the 
players. 

Miss Nan Marriott Watson was excellent as Blanche Nixon. 
Miss Tree acted with a certain exaggeration and lack of subtlety. 
Mr. Martin Walker made the best of one of the play’s numerous 
semi-animated characters, while Miss Dora Gregory and Mr. 
Charles Groves were capital as the Mayor and Mayoress of 
Bursley. Tarn. 





SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


Comepy.—Secrets - no 8.30—2.30 
{The authors of this play heard there was to be a Victorian 
Revival, and although they could never exactly 
“locate” the movement, they thought they would help 
it along.] 
Aprotio.—The Torch .. ee oe aid -- 8.30—2.30 
{Mr. Maurice Moscovitch as “ Winkelried” (a kind of 
Swiss King Lear), not a very credible play or part, 
but acted with great emotional fervour.] 
Garrick.—The Man in Dress Clothes ca -» 8.30—2.30 


{Mr. Seymour Hicks in the play which was pulled off the 
rocks by dramatic critics. Was it worth it 7] 
THe Otp Vic.—The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
(Every evening except Tuesday) .. 7.30 


[The theatre has a new platform addition to the apron 
stage and certain amenities in the auditorium.) 








CINEMA, 
PHILHARMONIC Hati.—Nero oe oe e- 8.15—2.45 
[A good film, ably acted in splendid settings. Anachron- 
isms are reduced to a minimum and the proportions of 
history are distorted only sufficiently to make a good 
story.] 
Scata THeatre.—The Birth of a Nation .«, ee 8.0—2.15 
[This is still Mr. Griffith's best production.) 
New Oxrorp Treatre.—The Storm re .. 8.30—2.30 


[Rather tedious preliminary incidents which culminate in a 
thrilling forest fire. The nobleness of the countryman 
and the wickedness of the townsman are perhaps @ 
little exaggerated.) 








MUSIC WORTH HEARING, 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
The New Queen’s Hall Orchestra under Sir Henry Wood. 


September 20th.—QurEn’s Halt .. oe re os BO 


{Smetana’s Overture to The Bartered Bride, the one popular work 
of a composer whose output, though worthy of attention, is 
unaccountably ignored. Juventus, a symphonic poem by 
Victor de Sabata, one of the younger Italians. This work, 
at its first performance last year, made one think only of 
the follies of Youth and of young composers in particular.]} 


September 21st.—Quren’s Hatt .. oe “ -. 8.0 


[Ravel’s La Valse, a brilliant impression of the quintessential 
Viennese waltz. Mr. Holst’s Ballet from The Perfect Fool, 
which at its first performance seemed like a new religion.) 


September 22nd.—QvuEEN’s HALL .. ee -- 8.0 


{The Bach PF Concerto No. 1 (Miss Myra Hess), the Pastoral 
Symphony, and the Fifth Lrandenberg Concerto.) 








PICTURES WORTH SEEING. 
Lonpon Saton oF Puorocrapny, 54 Patt Matt, E. 


[The work of photographers who are artists and who have recognized the 
possibilitics and limitations of photographic technique, A triumphant 
exhibition.) 


Tue Greves Art GALLEry, 22 O_p Bonp STREET. 


(Pastels, paintings and pottery by Heury T. Wyse. Individually pretty 
and collectively monotonous.) 
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THE REVOLT AGAINST CIVILIZATION.*® 
[ConcLupIna NOTICE. ] 
Tr must not be supposed that in the sketch of his policy given 
by us last week we exhausted Mr. Stoddard’s book. Incident- 
ally, and in making good his thesis that the world, as at present 
organized, is becoming unable to bear the burden of a progressive 
civilization, he shows us that amongst the under-men there are 
a great many people who consciously, or more often uncon- 
sciously, hate civilization and would like to destroy it. Very 
interesting is Mr. Stoddard’s analysis of these internal foes to 
civilization and to its development. The fact that he does not 
quite substantiate his distinction between “ degenerate” and 
“primitive ” does not harm the practical value of his argument. 


The truth is that as a civilization advances it leaves behind 
multitudes of human beings who have not the capacity to keep 
pace. The laggards, of course, vary greatly among themselves. 
Some are congenital savages or barbarians ; men who could not 
fit into any civilization, and who consequently fall behind from 
the start. These are not ‘degenerates’; they are ‘ primitives,’ 
carried over into a social environment in which they do not 
belong. They must be clearly distinguished from the true 
degenerates: the imbecile, the feeble-minded, the neurotic, the 
insane—all those melancholy waste-products which every living 
species excretes but which are promptly extirpated in the state 
of nature, whereas in human societies they are too often preserved. 
Moreover, besides primitives and degenerates, civilization by its 
very advance automatically condemns fresh multitudes to the 
ranks of the ‘inferior.’ Just as ‘ primitives ’ who would be quite 
at home in savage or barbarian environments are alien to any 
sort of civilization, so many individuals who rub along well 
enough in civilization’s early phases have neither the wit nor the 
moral fibre to meet the sterner demands of high, complex 
civilizations. Most poignant of all is the lot of the ‘ border- 
liners ’"—those who just fail to achieve a social order, which they 
can comprehend but in which they somehow cannot succeed. 
Such are the ranks of tne inferior—the vast army of the unadapt- 
able and the incapable. Let me again emphasize that ‘ inferior ’ 
does not necessarily mean ‘ degenerate.” The degenerate are, of 
course, included, but the word ‘inferior’ is a relative term 
signifying ‘ below’ or ‘ beneath,’ in this case meaning persons 
beneath or below the standard of civilization. The word inferior 
has, however, been so often employed as a synonym for dege- 
nerate that it tends to produce confusion of thought, and to avoid 
this I have coined a term which seems to describe collectively all 
those kinds of persons whom I have just discussed. This term is 
The Under-Man—the man who measures under the standards of 
capacity and adaptability imposed by the social order in which 
he lives. And this term I shall henceforth employ. Now how 
does the Under-Man look at civilization ? This civilization offers 
him few benefits and fewer hopes. It usually affords him little 
beyond a meagre subsistence. And, sooner or later, he in- 
stinctively senses that he is a failure ; that civilization’s prizes 
are not for him. But this civilization, which withholds benefits, 
does not hesitate to impose burdens. We have previously stated 
that civilization’s heaviest burdens are borne by the superior. 
Absolutely, this is true ; relatively, the Under-Man’s intrinsically 
lighter burdens feel heavier because of his innate incapacity. The 
very discipline of the social order oppresses the Under-Man ; it 
thwarts and chastises him at every turn. To wild natures society 
isa torment, while the congenital caveman, placed in civilization, 
is always in trouble and usually in jail. All this seems to be 
inevitable. But, in addition to these social handicaps, the 
Under-Man often suffers from the action of better-placed indi- 
viduals, who take advantage of his weakness and incapacity to 
exploit him and drive him down to social levels even lower than 
those which he would normally occupy. Such is the Under- 
Man’s unhappy lot. Now, what is his attitude toward that 
civilization from which he has so little to hope? What but 
instinctive opposition and discontent ? These feelings, of course, 
vary all the way from dull, unreasoning dislike to flaming hatred 
and rebellion. But, in the last analysis, they are directed not 
merely against imperfections in the social order, but against the 
social order itself, This is a point which is rarely mentioned, and 
still more rarely understood. Yet it is the meat of the whole 
matter. We must realize clearly that the basic attitude of the 
Under-Man is an instinctive and natural revolt against civilization. 
The reform of abuses may diminish the intensity of social dis- 
content. It may also diminish the numbers of the discontented, 
because social abuses precipitate into the depths many persons 
who do not really belong there; persons who were innately 
capable of achieving the social order if they had had a fair chance. 
But, excluding all such anomalous cases, there remains a vast 
residue of unadaptable, depreciated humanity, essentially un- 
civilizable and incorrigibly hostile to civilization. Every society 
engenders within itself hordes of savages and barbarians, ripe for 
revolt and ever ready to pour forth and destroy.’ 


Mr. Stoddard points out that in normal times the elements of 
chaos go almost unperceived, or, at any rate, unchecked, and 
when those changes, which we call revolutions, occur, the people 
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who are essentially in revolt against civilization see their oppor- 
tunity and attempt the work of destruction. Nor do these 
revolters ever want for leaders. They find them in what 
Mr. Stoddard calls the border-liners, the disinherited, and the 
misguided superior. If we go back to the French Revolution, or 
if we look at Russia of to-day, we shall find examples of all these 
classes, Of course, the misguided superior is far the most 
dangerous of these three types. Mr. Stoddard draws a very 
able picture of him :— 


“‘ Lastly, there is the ‘misguided superior.’ He is a strange 
phenomenon! Placed by nature in the van of civilization, he 
goes over to its enemies. This seems inexplicable. Yet it can 
be explained. As the Under-Man revolts because civilization is 
so far ahead of him, so the misguided superior revolts because it 
is so far behind. Exasperated by its slow progress, shocked at 
its faults, and erroneously ascribing to mankind in general his 
own lofty impulses, the misguided superior dreams short cuts 
to the millennium and joins the forces of social revolt, not 
realizing that their ends are profoundly different even though 
their methods may be somewhat the same. The misguided 
superior is probably the most pathetic figure in human history. 
Flattered by designing scoundrels, used to sanctify sinister 
schemes, and pushed forward as a figurehead during the early 
stages of revolutionary agitation, the triumph of the revolution 
brings him to a tragic end. Horrified at sight of barbarism’s un- 
masked face, he tries to stay its destructive course. In vain! 
The Under-Man turns upon his former champion with a snarl and 
tramples him into the mud. The social revolution is now in full 
swing. Such upheavals are profoundly terrible. I have de- 
scribed them as ‘ atavistic.’ And that is just what they are— 
‘throw becks’ to a far lower social plane. The complex fabric 
of society, slowly and painfully woven, is torn to tatters; the 
social controls vanish, and civilization is left naked to the assaults 
of anarchy. In truth, disruption goes deeper still. Not only is 
society in the grip of its barbarians, but every individual falls 
more or less under the sway of his own lower instincts. For, in 
this respect, the individual is like society. Each of us has within 
him an ‘ Under-Man,’ that primitive animality which is the 
heritage of our human, and even our prehuman, past. This 
Under-Man may be buried deep in the recesses of our being ; but 
he is there, and psychoanalysis informs us of his latent power. 
This primitive animality, potentially present even in the noblest 
natures, continuously dominates the lower social strata, especially 
the pauper, criminal, and degenerate elements—civilization’s 
‘inner barbarians.’ Now, when society’s dregs boil to the top, 
a similar process takes place in individuals, to whatever social 
level they may belong. In virtually every member of the com- 
munity there is a distinct resurgence of the brute and the savage, 
and the atavistic trend thus becomes practically universal. This 
explains most of the seemingly mysterious phenomena of revolu- 
tion. It accounts for the mental contagion which infects all 
classes; the wild elation with which the revolution is at first 
hailed ; the way in which even well-poised men throw themselves 
into the stream, let it carry them whither it lists, and commit 
acts which they afterward not only cannot explain but cannot 
even remember. General atavistic resurgence also accounts for 
the ferocious temper displayed, not merely by the revolutionists, 
but by their counter-revolutionary opponents as well. However 
much they may differ in their principles, ‘ Reds’ and ‘ Whites’ 
display the same savage spirit and commit similar cruelties. 
This is because society and the individual have been alike rebar- 
barized. In time the revolutionary tempest passes. Civilized 
men will not forever endure the misrule of their own barbarians ; 
they will not lastingly tolerate what Burke rightly termed th: 
tyranny of a ‘ base oligarchy.’ Sooner or later the Under-Man 
is again mastered, new social controls are forged, and a stable 
social order is once more established. But—what sort of a social] 
order ? It may well be one inferior to the old. Of course, few 
revolutions are wholly evil. Their very destructiveness implies a 
sweeping away of old abuses. Yet at what a cost! No other 
process is so terribly expensive as revolution. Both the social 
and the human losses are usually appalling, and ere frequently 
irreparable. In his brief hour, the Under-Man does his work, 
Hating not merely civilization but also the civilized, the Under. 
Man wreaks his destructive fury on individuals as well as on 
institutions.” 


We wish we had space to touch on the chapters which deal 
with “ The Iron Law of Inequality,” ‘* The Lure of the Primitive,” 
“The War against Chaos,” and finally, the last chapter of all} 
‘** Neo-Aristocracy.” It is in this summing-up we discover a 
strong and stimulating strain of optimism in Mr. Stoddard. To 
make our readers appreciate this aspect of the book perhaps the 
best thing we can do is to quote a portion of what he says as to 
“race cleansing” :— 

‘“ When eugenics says ‘ the degenerate must be eliminated,’ it 
refers, not to existing degenerates, but to their potential offspring. 
Those potential children, if eug nics has its way, will never be. 
This supreme object once accomplished, however, there is every 
reason why the defective individual should be treated with all 
possible consideration. In fact, in @ society animated by eugenic 
principles, degenerates, and inferiors generally, would be treated 
far better than they are to-day ; because such a society would not 
have to fear that more charity would spell more inferiors. 
Legal measures like segregation and sterilization would apply in 
practice only to the most inferior elements, whose lack of intel- 
ligence and self-control render them incapable of appreciating the 
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interests of society and thus make legal compulsion necessary. 
The higher grades of unsoundness would not be directly affected. 
Right here, however, the pressure of enlightened public opinion 
would come into play. . . . In a society animated by a eugenic 
conscience the begetting of unsound children would be regarded 
with horror, and public opinion would instinctively set up strong 
social taboos which would effectively restrain all except reckless 
and anti-social individuals—who, of course, would be restrained 
by law. Such social taboos would not, however, mean wholesale 
celibacy. In the first place, a large proportion of those persons 
who carry hereditary taints in their germ-plasm carry them in 
latent form. These latent or ‘ recessive ’ taints do their bearers 
personally no harm, and in most cases will not appear in their 
children unless the bearers marry persons carrying like taints. 
By avoiding unions with these particular onal, not only will 
sound children be reasonably assured by wise matings, but the 
taints themselves will ordinarily be bred out of the stock in a 
couple of generations, and the germ-plasm will thus be purified. 
Furthermore, even those persons who carry taints which make 
renthood inadvisable need not be debarred from marriage. 
‘he sole limitation would be that they should have no children. 
And this will be perfectly feasible, because, when public opinion 
acquires the racial view-point, the present silly and vicious 
attitude toward birth control will be abandoned, and undesirable 
children will not be conceived. By the combination of legal, 
social, and individual action above described, the problems of 
degeneracy and inferiority, attacked both from above and from 
below, would steadily diminish, and the racial stream would be 
as steadily purified. The point to be emphasized is that this can 
be effected almost wholly by a broader and more intelligent 
application of processes already operating and already widely 
sanctioned by public opinion. Segregation of defectives, appro- 
ciation of racial principles, wise marriage selection, birth control : 
these are the main items in the programme of race purification. 
This programme is thus seen to be strictly evolutionary and 
essentially conservative. The first steps are so simple and so 
obvious that they can be taken without any notable change in our 
social or legal standards, and without any real offence to intelligent 
public opinion. Further steps can safely be left to the future, 
and there is good reason to believe that those steps will be taken 
far sooner than is generally imagined, because the good results of 
the first steps will be so apparent and so convincing. Such, 
briefly, is the process of race cleansing known as ‘ negative’ 


eugenics.” 
J. Sr. Lor Srracuey. 





INTRIGUES OF THE WAR.* 

Ir would be a great mistake to underrate the value of Sir Frederick 
Maurice’s pamphlet on the ground that it has been written in 
self-defence. It evidently ocewrred to Sir Frederick Maurice 
that because he had had a disagreeable personal controversy with 
Mr. Lloyd George he would be accused of bias. He therefore 
took scrupulous care, as can easily be seen in the pamphlet, 
not only to write judicially and to say all that he could in favour 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s conduct of the War, but to separate his 
personal controversy entirely from his general criticism. The 
pamphlet thus falls into two parts. The first part deals with 
Mr. Lloyd George's strategy and his relations with his gencrals, 
and the second part, which indeed is only a short appendix, 
presents Sir Frederick’s own grievance. Unless we are greatly 
mistaken the pamphlet will have a profound effect upon the 
judgment of historians about the conduct of the War and about 
Mr. Lloyd George’s character. 

Let us take the first part first. The publishers speak of the 
pamphlet as containing “startling revelations hidden until 
1922.” For our part we are by no means startled, because 
Sir Frederick has merely confirmed opinions which have been 
frequently expressed in the Spestator and which are also to be 
found in the books of Sir Charles Callwell and Sir William 
Robertson. Sir Frederick Maurice, however, is likely to reach 
a wider public than anybody else who has written on the same 
lines, not merely because his pamphlet costs only sixpence, but 
because his denial in 1918 of Mr. Lloyd George’s statement 
about the strength of the British Armies in France, followed by 
his forced resignation, is one of the best remembered personal 
incidents of the War. Sir Frederick has covered a great deal of 
ground in a very short space, but his argument is throughout 
quite clear and very readable. He freely gives credit to Mr. 
Lloyd George for having encouraged the nation and for having, 
at all events in his public speeches, professed unfailing confidence 
in ultimate victory. Nevertheless, Sir Frederick has much to 
say on the other side. We will try to summarize the more 
important points in the argument. 

At the end of 1916 Mr. Lloyd George, who was fond of negotiating 
with the French about strategy without reference to the British 
generals, was much impressed by General Nivelle’s scheme 
for a grand attack along the Chemin des Dames early in 1917. 
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He entered into an arrangement under which it was necessary 
for Lord Haig to co-operate with General Nivelle, and for this 
purpose it was necessary for Lord Haig to postpone his own 
carefully prepared Flanders campaign. One of the most bitter 
experiences of the War was the tragio ending of Haig’s Campaign 
at Passchendaele late in the season of 1917 when the weather 
became impossibly bad; but had it not been for the delay in 
the spring that campaign might have ended very differently, 
There was something, however, much worse than the snatching 
away from Lord Haig of a precious three weeks. (General 
Nivelle’s enterprise was a miserable and expensive failure. It 
was followed by a series of mutinies in the French Army and 
for a time France wavered ominously. Mr. Lloyd George was 
so much distressed that he made a speech in the House of 
Commons denouncing the very idea of having a Generalissimo 
as the means of attaining Unity of Command. 

We know now from the books of Ludendorf, Hindenburg, and 
others that by the end of 1916 the Germans had already lost 
confidence. Our Intelligence Department reported in that 
sense at the time, and our generals on the Western Front knew 
and said that the only means of winning the War was to keep 
hammering away in France and Flanders. Mr. Lloyd George, 
however, was appalled by the loss of life. As Sir Frederick 
Maurice points out, it is a strange state of mind—though it is 
quite a familiar one in this country—which accepts with com- 
parative equanimity any amount of loss incurred in defence, but 
regards as wanton any large loss of life incurred in attack. Yet 
as every soldier knows it is the attack and not the defence that 
wins a war and therefore brings slaughter of all kinds nearer to 
its end. Mr. Lloyd George characteristically tried to force his 
own strategy upon the generals, whom he regarded as unimagi- 
native. He was continually proposing that we should find some 
back entrance into Germany and avoid the hammer and tongs 
business of the Western Front. In some matters he got his way. 
In Sir Frederick Maurice’s opinion an excellent chance of winning 
the war in 1917 was thrown away. In criticizing our generals 
in public Mr. Lloyd George was so far from being loyal to them 
that he was positively unfair, as when he derided in a speech at 
Paris the results of the fighting on the Western Front. 

In addition to his passion for strategy Mr. Lloyd George also 
had a passion for achieving Unity of Command. Quite rightly 
so. It was essential. Everybody wanted it. The real question 
was not whether we ought to have it, but how we could get it. 
We have already seen how Mr. Lloyd George tried what was in 
effect the plan of having a Generalissimo. He next produced a 
plan for setting up a Supreme Council of War at Versailles. 
Sir Frederick Maurice points out that the soldiers themselves 
had long wanted some co-ordinating authority and that he him. 
self had gone so far as to draft a scheme for a Council. When, 
therefore, Mr. Lloyd George proposed the Versailles Council, 
Sir Frederick Maurice was able to present this scheme. But then 
disagreement arose about the functions and constitution of the 
Versailles Council. Mr. Lloyd George’s idea was that the 
principal British representative should be independent of the 
Chief of the Imperial Staff. Most soldiers said at once that this 
would mean a more divided control than ever. Consultations 
would involve delay and compromise—fatal things in war. Sir 
William Robertson, who was Chief of the Imperial Staff at the 
time, felt so strongly on the subject that he resigned rather than 
give way. 

When the Versailles Council was at last in being Mr. Lloyd 
George wished it to have control of the strategic reserves, but 
these reserves never appeared for the simple reason that there 
were not enough men. The Council did some valuable co- 
ordinating work, but it did nothing whatever towards attaining 
Unity of Command. So matters went on until the Germans 
delivered their terrific attack in March, 1918. In that 
desperate crisis Lord Milner visited France and Lord Haig 
proposed that Marshal Foch should be made Generalissimo. 
Mr. Lloyd George in his alarm jumped at the proposal, and the 
results were, of course, magnificent. A stranger would find it 
difficult to believe—though in sober fact it happened—that 
the political friends of Mr. Lloyd George then declared that at 
last the Prime Minister had achieved Unity of Command by 
sheer pertinacity, and in spite of the persistent opposition of the 
generals, and that he was, in fact, “ the man who won the War.” 

In his appendix Sir Frederick Maurice states that having 
tried in vain to prevail upon Mr. Lloyd George to do him justice 
with regard to the controversy about the numbers of the British 
troops in France, he now feels justified in making his case 
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His figures are confirmed in a letter by the Duke of 


public. 
Northumberland, who as a Staff Officer had all the facts before 


him during the War. These figures show that the strength of 
the British Army was lower on January Ist, 1918, than it was 
on January Ist, 1917. Mr. Lloyd George had told the House 
of Commons the exact opposite. Lord Haig and the War Office 
had over and over again warned the Government that we could 
not afford to fritter men away on side-shows in distant parts of 
the world and that we must be prepared for a certain German 
onslaught in the spring of 1918. Yet, when the expected crisis 
had actually arrived—in April, 1918—Mr. Lloyd George said 
that we had more troops in France than in the previous year. 
Sir Frederick Maurice felt it his duty after careful thought and 
without consulting anybody to challenge this statement. Hence 
his letters to the Press and his resignation. That resignation 
caused what the French would call an affaire, and when Mr. 
Lloyd George dealt with it in the House of Commons in May, 
1918, he declared that if he had given wrong figures he had 
done so on the authority of Sir Frederick Maurice’s own depart- 
ment. That looked bad for Sir Frederick Maurice. Sir 
Frederick tells us, however, that what really happened was this. 
In April, 1918, when he was temporarily in France, figures as 
to the British troops in France were suddenly demanded from 
the Directorate of Military Operations for the purpose of a 
In the hurry the numbers of the troops 
Within a few days 


Parliamentary answer. 
serving in Italy were accidentally included. 
the mistake was discovered and Mr. Lloyd George was duly 
informed. Nevertheless, when he came to deal with Sir 
Frederick Maurice’s resignation, he said nothing about the 
nature of the mistake and nothing about the unceasing protests 
he had received from the War Office about the reduction of 
numbers on the Western Front. The nation was left to draw 
the inference that Sir Frederick Maurice had rightly suffered for 
his own incompetence. We do not know how Sir Frederick 
Maurice’s exposition of the facts will impress most readers, but 
we know that it has left upon us an extremely disagreeable 
feeling that when the fighting spirit of the politician is aroused 
in Mr. Lloyd George a sense of what ordinary people call 
decency is driven out. 





MR. GRADGRIND REFUTED.* 

Tere has always been something a little reluctant, a little 
forced, in the assent which the ordinary man has given to the 
Yet their 
arguments appeared incontrovertible. Even in the work of 
that most charming of economic writers, Bastiat, many of us 
have felt a vague dissatisfaction. The Englishman wonders 
uneasily why, if the laws of supply and demand and of free 
are so clear and simple, do things not work out just 
as M. Bastiat would have us believe they must, provided only that 
we live under a system of free exchange. 
a Frenchman who lived under a tariff to assert—nay, to 

that life under a system of free trade must be a kind of 
opulent Eden. In vain he gave us the delightful tale of the 
new Robinson Crusoe, a parable which was finally to do away 
with the theory of “ The Right to Work.” 
Perhaps we may remind our readers that in that charming 
erversion he takes us through the whole story of Robinson 


relentless logic of Manchester School economists. 
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exchange 


It was all very well 
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prove 
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i 
Crusoe, who is now supposed to be a convinced Protectionist, 
gnd jealous of his right to work. When 
ashore from the wreck the new Crusoe hurls it 


fearful of “ dumping ” 
a plank floats 
back into the sea in indignation, because—as he justly says— 
the plank will deprive him of work. It would take him 
many hours to hack and saw such a plank out of one of the 
palm trees now casting its agreeable shade upon the beach. 
As labour is the source of wealth he will be, by the value of so 
many hours of work, the poorer. The story (if our memory 
his erection of a tariff wall wherewith to 


serves) ends with 
b insidious desires for the exchange of 


at Man 
luscious tropical fruits against buttons. 

We were eager to acknowledge with Bastiat that it was not 
work that man desired but the fruits of work; but when we 
began to reflect how happy and content must be the tropical 
islander—child of the bread fruit, the coconut, and the kindly 
sun—our uneasiness began to take more definite shape, for if 
man wanted nothing but the fruits of labour, why was not the 
distant savage or the nearer pauper in fact happy ? Thus we 
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gradually came to see the “if” in the materialistic theory 
and the laws of supply and demand. Perhaps it was not, after 
all, opulence that man desired. For certainly he did seem to 
demand work, as well as the fruits of work, and that with a 
muddle-headed perseverance that was remarkable! Could 
this pressing of the right to work be in fact a mis-statement of 
some real demand, some real need ? A closer scrutiny of human 
existence, whether displayed in seal trapping expeditions under 
the cold, unearthly glimmer of the Northern Lights, in the 
steaming noonday gloom of the jungle, or in the lean shimmer- 
ing stretches of the desert, seemed to show a strange picture 
to the bewildered student of Adam Smith; mankind as often 
as not busying, nay, exhausting, himself in making his life not 
easier but more difficult. The noble and ingenuous savage, far 
from living free and untrammelled in a wise simplicity, was 
found to surround himself with an elaborate system of cere- 
monial family relationships, ridiculous magical observances, 
or gratuitous wars, which made his life one exasperating struggle 
from swaddling band tofunecral pyre. Regard civilized European 
life the least bit too closely and all kinds of elements highly 
disturbing to the proper working of the laws of supply and 
demand were to be seen. Indeed, there seemed to be a choice 
of conclusions—either man was mad and incapable of working 
consistently for five minutes towards the simplest end, or he 
did not on the whole desire affluence and material good. And 
there the matter rested for some time! Economics, from being 
a fascinating, became an abhorred subject ! 

And all the while, flourishing with the fantastic luxuriance, 
the wandering, untrammelled, beautiful inconsequence of the 
tropics, was a supremely illuminating economic microcosm. 
The working of the system, known as Kula, has been seen by 
many missionaries and many travellers. It remained for 
Dr. Malinowski to perceive and regard it. It will be for the 
economists of the future to take its absurd lessons to heart. 
We shall here make no attempt to apply them, save to point 
out with a sort of pride that the Spectator’s long championing 
of free trade was justified by more than logical and material 
A Tariff wall may keep out the Meditations of 
Confucius along with the humble crop of the paddy field. 

East of New Guinea, between that island and the Solomon 
Islands, lies an archipelago inhabited by natives of Melanesian 
stock—there is Woodlark Island, the Trobriand Islands, Rossel 
Island, and forth. Certain of these are united 
together by the system known as Kula. It is a system of trade 
which is in the main sentimental, not commercial, the most 
prized articles of barter being arm-shells and necklaces. Usually 
the bracelets are too small to be worn, and we can best describe 
the Melanesians’ interest in them as analogous to our own in the 
Crown Jewels or in sporting cups or shields. They have no 
owners and pass from man to man. In the ring of the Kula 
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so islands 


these objects are constantly circulating in opposite directions— 
clockwise the long necklaces of red shell are passed from 


bracelets of 


for 


hand to hand—in the opposite direction go the 


white shell. Necklaces and bracelets are exchanged 


one another. 


‘Every movement of the Kula articles, every detail of tho 
transactions is fixed and regulated by a set of tradit 
and conventions, and most acts of the Kula are accompanied 
by an elaborate magical ritual and public On 
every island and in every village, a more or less limited numbet 
of men take part in the Kula—that is to say, receive the good 
hold them for a short time, and then pass them on. Theref 
every man who is in the Kula, periodically though not regu- 
larly, receives one or several mwali (arm-shells), or a soulava 
(necklace of red shell discs), and then has to hand it on to one 
of his partners, from whom he receives the opposite commodity 
in exchange. Thus no man ever keeps any of the articles for 
any length of time in his possession.” 
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A chief, perhaps, may have several hundred Kula partners ; a 
commoner a dozen or so, some in his own village, some perhaps 
100 miles away in a distant island and belonging to a foreign 
tribe :— 

‘** But side by side with the ritual exchange of arm-shells and 
necklaces, the natives carry on ordinary trade, bartering from 
one island to another a it number of utilities, often unpro- 
curable in the district to which they are imported, and indis- 
pensable there. The Kula is thus an extremely big and 
complex institution, both in its geographical extent and in the 
manifoldness of its component pursuits. It welds t 
considerable number of tribes, and it embraces a vast cor 
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of activities, inter-connected, and playing into one another, so 
as to form one organic whole. 
The tribesmen live for the Kula. They cannot read or 
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write ; their wants are easily supplied; but through the Kula 
® genuine culture is possible. 

“In the Introduction we called the Kula a ‘form of trade,’ 
and wo ranged it alongside other systems of barter. This is 
quite correct, if we give the word ‘trade’ a sufficiently wide 
interpretation, and mean by it any exchange of goods. But the 
word ‘trade’ is used in current Ethnography and economic 
literature with so many different implications that a whole lot 
of misleading, preconceived ideas have to be brushed aside in 
order to grasp tho facts correctly. Thus the aprioric current 
notion of primitive trade would be that of an exchango of indis- 
pensable or useful articles, done without much ceremony or 
regulation, under stress of dearth or need, in spasmodic, irregular 
intervals—and this done either by direct barier, everyone 
looking out sharply not to be done out of his due, or, if the 
savages were too timid and distrustful to face one another, 
by some customary arrangement, securing by means of heavy 

nalties ee oe in the obligations incurred or imposed. 

Jaiving for the present the question how far this conception 
is valid or not in general—in my opinion it is quite misleading 
—we have to realise clearly that the Kula contradicts in almost 
every point the above definition of ‘savage trade.’ It shows 
to us primitive exchange in an entirely different light. : 
All its transactions are public and ceremonial, and carried out 
according to definite rules. . . . Sociologically, though 
transacted between tribes differing in language, culture, and 
probably even in race, it is based on a fixed and permanent 
status, on a partnership which binds into couples some thousands 
of individuals. This partnership is a lifelong relationship, it 
implies various mutual duties and privileges, and constitutes 
a type of inter-tribal relationship on an enormous scale. As to 
the economic mechanism of the transactions, this is based on 
a specific form of credit, which implies a high degree of mutual 
trust and commercial honour—and this refers also to the 
subsidiary, minor trade which accompanies the Kula proper. 
Finally, the Kula is not done under stress of any need, since 
its main sim is to exchange articles which are of no practical use.” 

The fact that Kula partners often live in the same village 
leads to anomalies which would have delighted the heart of 
Bastiat, and here Kula is further complicated by the peculiar 
family relationships. The care of the children of a marriage 
falls not to the father, but to the mother’s brother. The father 
is almost grudgingly allowed a sentimental interest in his off- 
spring, he is kind to them on the sly, but the burden of their 
support falls upon the maternal uncle, in army language they 
are “attached to him for rations and discipline,” the father in 
his turn, of course, supporting his sister’s children. The cultiva- 
tion of yams in little gardens is one of the main sources of food. 
A man cultivating his garden may, because of this curious system, 
first of all have to make over his yams to his sister and brother- 
in-law, who perhaps live some miles away at the other side of 
the island and who also grow yams. But they will often not 
consume these, but will make a Kula exchange of them with a 
partner who possibly lives at a village at a yet greater distance. 
Therefore the yams will not be consumed till after two exchanges, 
and after perhaps having been conveyed a great many miles by 
canoe or porterage. We can hardly suppose if an economic 
policy were their object that these amiable and capable people 
would not have been able to see how much better it would be 
for each family to consume its own yams. AA little reflection, 
however, will show how very much more limited would be 
the state of society if this apparently commonsense method 
were adopted. 

The Kula ceremonies are conducted with the utmost relish, 
the exchanges being the islanders’ chicf subject of conversation, 
indeed the chief object of life, and the distant expeditions 
ensuring not only against the mental stagnation of tribes living 
in tiny isoleted islands, but against undesirable inbreeding. 
We commend this book to all those whose mental bent inclines 
them to enjoy every additional proof that “ man cannot live 
by bread alone.” He will here have a charmingly fantastic 
example of the sublimation and subordination of trade to 
intellectual and even spiritual ends. But not only ethnographers 
and economists will delight in Dr. Malinowski’s book. Every 
stage of the Kula ceremonial—the display of the yams and the 
pigs, the dancing on the seashore, the packing and the launching 
of the canoes, the adorning of the person, and the polished 
politeness of the actual exchange—has a running accompani- 
ment of traditional magic. Everything is accomplished with 
the help of a spell, and Dr. Melinowski has given these spells in 
full, together with a literal translation. The book is, therefore, 
of remarkable interest for students of symbolism, especially of 
poetic symbolism. For Dr. Malinowski’s infinitcly careful, 
scientific method makes the material which he has collected so 
completely trustworthy that it is possible to use it for all sorts of 
purposes for which it was not direetly intended. The spells to 
ensure the beauty of a man or the swiftness of a canoe arc often 





extraordinarily convincing even in translation, and their use of 
the true poetic devices of rhythm, compression, asscciatiye 
backgrounds and symbolism provides parallels with European 
lyric verse which will prove of great interest to the student of 


poetic psychology. 
MAN THE MEDDLER.* 


Tue outlandish claim that Mr. R. Sherlock has pegged out for 
himself shows small promise on the surface, but he has worked 
it with such diligence that his “ panning out,” as exhibited in his 
book, Man as a Geological Agent, is quite impressive. He would 
probably admit that much of what his delving has brought to 
light is of no more than academic interest, though some of his 
statistics are calculated to make one’s hair stand on end and 
increase one’s misgivings about our present phase of civilization, 
After reading the section of the book dealing with waste products, 
we seem to see human activity as largely devoted to the piling 
up of rubbish heaps from mines furnaces and chemical works, and 
the pollution of air and water. We no longer permit pollution to 
the pitch of immediate danger to health as we used to do, though 
there are still plenty of rivers in which no fish can live, plenty of 
areas where factory fumes have turned the country into a 
wilderness, and plenty of towns into which sunlight comes 
weakly through a haze of smoke. Here is an account of the 
River Irwell, Lancashire, by a Commission whose Report led to 
legislation that has now somewhat improved matters :— 

“We saw the whole water of the River Irwell, there 46 yards 
wide, caked over with a thick scum of dirty froth, looking like a 
solid sooty crusted surface. Through this scum, here and there, 
at intervals of six and eight yards, heavy bursts of bubbles were 
continually breaking, evidently rising from the muddy bottom ; 
and wherever a yard or two of scum was cleared away, the whole 
surface was seen shimmering and sparkling with a continual 
effervescence of smaller bubbles rising from various re in the 
midst of the water, showing that the whole river was fermenting 
and generating gas. The air was filled with the stench of this 
gascous emanation many yards away. The temperat ure of the 
water was 76 degrees Fahr., and that of the air 54 degrees. In 
addition to sewage there was pollution by dye, print, bleach, 
chemical, woollen and silk works, tanneries and paper-mills.”’ 
In another instance the water of a canal was so tainted that it 
rapidly dissolved the hinges of the lock-gates and even disinte- 
grated the masonry, whilst it could be smelt from two miles 
away. Mr. Arthur Woodward, who writes a “ Foreword,” is also 
disquieting :— 

“* Most interesting of all, perhaps, is the question whether man, 
by his prodigious combustion of coal and other carbonaceous 
substances, is producing more carbonic acid than can be elimi- 
nated by ordinary natural processes. If this production is 
excessive, the result eventually may be an unwelcome change in 
his atmospheric surroundings. Man has, indeed, learned to be 
cautious in altering the balance of nature in the world of plant 
and animal life. He may be approaching a stage when he should 
pause to consider whether his use and alteration of the crust cf 
the earth itself are for future as well as for present advantage.” 





’ ‘ 


If it is really a “ question” it is more than “ interesting,” and 
we should like Mr. Woodward to tell us more of our chances of 
survival. As president of the Linnaean Society and Keeper of 
Geology in the British Museum his “ say-so”’ would reassure us. 

Though legislation attempts to grapple with pollutions 
harmful to health, other defilements are still acquiesced in, even 
when a little care would decently cover up the sears of indus- 
trialism—such as the planting round of sewage works and 
rubbish tips and the general afforestation of worked out and 
abandoned mining areas. The rubbish heaps of the Festiniog 
Quarries are referred to almost with re&pect :— 

“* The slate-quarries and mines cf North Wales have also had a 
marked effect on the scenery. At Bleenau Ffestiniog, and else- 
where, the mountains are covered with talus-fans, made of 
fragments of slate from the mines, to a height of over 1,000 feet. 
So enormous is the quantity of slate excavated that Professor 
Davis has estimated the human denudation in Snowdonia as 
equal in amount to all the natural denudation that has been 
effected in the district since the Glacial Epoch. Few parts of 
Britain have escaped radical changes in aspect. Even a barren 
moor like Dartmoor has been transformed ; for at one time it was 
covered by trees. These were cut down to smelt the tin-ore, 
end owing to lack of shelter from the winds the moor has 
remained bare ever since.” 
But even Festiniog, like Dartmoor, was not always barren. 
We quote from a delightful book published in 1813, The Cambrian 
Traveller's Guide in Every Direction: containing Remarks made 
during many Excursions, in The Principality of Wales and 
Bordering Districts, augmented by Extracts from the Best Writers :— 

“Lord Lyttelton, who made a tour through Wales in 1756, 





* Man as a Geological “Agent. By BR. Sherlock. London: Witherby, 
[20s. net.] 
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gives the following lively description of Festiniog and the con- 
tiguous vale. ‘ From the height of this village you have a view 
of the sea. The hills are green and well shaded with wood. There 
is a lovely rivulet which winds through the bottom ; on each side 
are meadows, and above are cornfields along the sides of the hills. 
At each end are hi gh mountains which seem placed there to 
guard this charming retreat against any invasions. With the 
woman one loves, with the friend of one’s heart, and a good 
library of books, one might pass an age there, and think it 
a day.’’ 

Unhappily for “this charming retreat” the high mountains 
turned out to be largely made of the very best slate, and far 
from guarding the place against invasions, they have ultimately 
attracted a squalidly housed mining population of some 20,000 
and three lines of railway, and turned it into an abomination of 
desolation. One would need to be very deeply in love to pass a 
day in the present Festiniog and not think it an age. 





ANDREW MARVELL.* 


Tue publication of this book is fully justified by the inclusion 
of the — of Marvell and by the several critical essays 
by T. 8. Eliot, Cyril Falls, H. J. Massingham, J. C. Squire and 
the te Edward Wright. So interesting are the portraits, 
and so valuable are the essays, that it strikes any reader, other 
than one who is a zealous citizen of Hull, that the rest of the 
contents of the book is worthless. It is one thing to record 
our pride in a great man. It is another thing to over-emphasize 
the fact that we think his greatness lies in his having been born 
in our town. The remainder of the world, which is in the 
majority, is apt to think that we are bumptious Philistines who 
have no sense of pure values. It can only be bored by photo- 
graphs of aldermen with wreaths in their hands, and it can only 
be disgusted by such words as these, uttered by the man who 
at the moment of the celebrations was Lord Mayor of Hull:— 

“Tt has occurred to me that Andrew Marvell was the greatest 
advance advertisement agent Hull ever had. He little thought 
that 250 years after his death he would be the means of Hull 
receiving the biggest and cheapest advertisement that to my 
knowledge the city has ever experienced.” 

Mr. Augustine Birrell, who spoke during the celebration, very 
properly annihilated this person. 

Mr. Massingham’s and Mr. Eliot’s essays are the most notable, 
for they most clearly discover the unique value of Marvell’s 
poems,and in so doing achieve some pioneer work in the field of 
In this passage which we quote Mr. Massing- 
ham states an important historical truth :— 


English criticism. 


“The frustrations of the seventeenth-century Metaphysical 
School in its heroic ambition to touch, if only by the finger- 
tips, the great original of the lesser spiritual illuminations which 
both guide and distract the heart of man, were bound to lead 
to the well-bred generalities of the Augustans. The word, 
being incompletely made flesh, lost it in the end altogether, 
and poetry, unable to express the abstract by the form of the 
concrete and particular, sacrificed both to the prosaic habit 
of general terms.” 


Mr. Eliot in his essay very clearly defines the special quality 
which makes Marvell’s work so valuable to English poetry, a 
quality born of idealism and sanity, inheriting therefrom 
a calmness, ever on the verge of rapture, expressed through a 
wit that makes the’ work “classical” in the true meaning of 
the word, 





“THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL.” 

We wonder how many of our readers realize that The Architects’ 
Journal is a paper by no means exclusively devoted to building 
technicalities ? In the issue of September 6th there is an 
article on Chinese wall-papers, delightfully illustrated and 
entertainingly written. We learn that as early as 1634 
Charles I. granted a patent for the manufacture of wall- 
papers, and we are shown old examples printed on the 
small sheets some two foot square that were the fashion up 
till the nineteenth century, bearing the duty stamp of the 
“Paper Hangings” tax. 

Surely someone should revise the engaging wall-papers of 
“Mr. Jackson of Battersea,” who printed representations of 
Italian landscapes and antique sculpture. This is his own 
sescenmnametions of his wares :— 

“The person who cannot purchase the statues themselves 


may have these prints in their places, and thus effectually 
show his taste. "Tis the choice and not the price which discovers 


* Andrew Marvell. Tercentenary Tributes by various contributors. Edited 
(a) W. H. Bagguley, F.L.A., City Librarian, Hull, London: Humphrey Milford. 

















the true taste of the possessor wom thus the Apollo Belvedere, the 
Medician Venus, or the Dying Gladiator may be disposed of 
in niches or surrounded with a mosaic work in imitation of 
frames, or with festoons and garlands of flowers, with great 
taste and elegance, or, if preferred, landscapes after the most 
famous masters may be introduced into the paper.” 

More strictly architectural is the article on some recent war 
memorials, by far the best of which is that at Calcutta by Mr. 
John Greaves—a striking vartation on the Whitehall cenotaph 
theme. A new and attractive feature of The Journal is the 
‘Pictorial Review,’ which, under ths wide heading “ Illus- 
trations of Topical, Practical, or Curious Interest,” contrives 
to give little pictures of architecture of all ages from all over 
the world, 





TWO GUIDES TO WALES.* 

Mr. FiInpLay MurruHeEap, the editor of The Blue Guide to Wales, 
must, we think, be devoutly attached to that country, for he 
is scrupulous to give away none of its less obvious charms to 
the alien reader of guide books. Of the places likely to harbour 
summer tourists we are given the population, the altitude, tho 
number of volumes in the free library and particulars of hotels, 
motor coach tours and amusements, with admirable precision. 
With its excellent maps, carefully worked out itineraries and 
compact information about local history, architecture, and 
literature, the book faithfully fulfils its aim of being a sure 
guide to the traveller, especially to him who fares on foot. 
Those of us who have made our own explorations and dis- 
coveries in Wales—especially North Wales—will be grateful 
to The Blue Guide to Wales for keeping our secret places hidden 
and for cheering the excursionist along the well-worn paths. 

For our own part we own to a weakness for such handbooks 
as the Cambrian Traveller's Guide, published in 1813. It 
falls open at page 326 of its fourteen hundred, and we are 
invigorated by the following :— 

“The Great-road hence to Bangor lies over &@ common to 

Ogwen pool. On the r. Castell Penrhyn, the elegant residence 
of lady Penrhyn. None, it is supposed, have penetrated to 
Capel Curig, from more populous and more cultivated scenes, 
to examine the grand and savage part of nature’s vagaries, 
who will omit at least an excursion to the bold shores and 
cataract of Llyn Ogqwen, lying seven miles towards Bangor. 
In approaching this lake the mountain T'rifaen, capped by two 
pieces of rock, appears to soar into the clouds. Having passed 
the lake, the entrance to Nant Frangon may be examined but 
not described, the romancing pen of a Radcliffe could not over- 
charge a description of a deep chasm at the foot of rock and 
mountain, rude and stupendous to the highest degree. Neither 
should a walk of half a mile along the tolerable road to the 1. 
of the gothic cottage be omitted, since it leads to the awe- 
impressing solitude of Llyn Idwal, a small lake enclosed within 
stupendous perpendicular rocks. ” 
We are entertained with blood-curdling anecdotes, conducted 
through “ Dim and Frightful Chasms” over “‘ Raging Cataracts” 
and up “ Precipitate and Frowning Pinnacles” and generally 
transported into a magic land inhabited by strange “‘ natives” 
with outlandish customs. 

True, the Welsh have been industrially Anglicizing themselves 
ever since Mr. Nicholson’s romantic description was written, 
and they have, whilst fervently celebrating their country’s 
charm in song, done a wonderful deal to destroy it. One has a 
terrible suspicion that the Welsh really love their native moun- 
tains because they bring the English Visitors—at any rate, 
they seem always ready to sacrifice their scenery to the tourist 
traffic—witness the new electric tram-line up the Aberglaslyn 
Pass. Such an attitude is quite understandable and we fear 
general, but it would be more honest in the Welshman if he 
sang—and he can do it beautifully with tears in his eyes as 
well as in his voice—not so much of his beloved mountains as of 
the profitable English who come to see them. 











FICTION. 
Oe 
THE GLIMPSES OF THE MOON.T 
Mrs. WuHartToN’s new book is as interesting in its theme 
as in its details. It is probable, however, that her con- 
clusions with regard to the former will please no one. The 
typical pre-War reader with Victorian tendencies will think the 
subject of what is practically free divorce too subversive of 
public 1 morality to be written about as a matter of ccurse. 


“* The Phe Blue Guide to WwW ‘ales. Edited by Findlay Muirhe ad. ‘London : Mac- 
millan. [7s. 6d.) 

+t The Glimpect of the Moon. By Edith Wharton. London: Appicton, 
[7s. 6d. net.) 
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On the other hand, the post-War psychologists will consider 
that the author has taken a one-sided view of the situation, 
as she has pointed out all the disadvantages of an easy system 
of divorce and none of the drawbacks of the present fixed 
marriage. As a matter of fact, however, Mrs. Wharton’s 
book is not a tract either for or against disturbance of the 
foundations of our social order. It is a setting forth of social 
conditions as they are, as regards American marriage, for 
America has so easy a system of divorce that neither party 
in any given marriage can consider himself or herself bound 
for life. 

It is a tribute to Mrs. Wharton’s skill that her readers will 
feel much sympathy with her two principal characters, Susy 
and Nick Lansing, although they enter upon the limitations 
of their matrimonial adventure from a most unedifying 
motive. These two young people, who are both Americans, 
are of the order of social parasites. Susy Branch throughout 
her girlhood has lived on her rich friends from sheer love of 
luxury, and Lansing has already spent most of his slender 
pittance on his own livelihood while employing his 
literary talents in writing which was quite unproductive 
of dollars. The two young people fall in love with each 
other, and Susy, whose talent for “managing” indicates 
a not very high standard of morality, suggests to 
Lansing that they shall marry and remain together whilst 
the cheques last which she will manage to obtain in lieu of 
wedding presents. Afterwards they propose to bring their 
adventure to an end and be free to contract rich marriages. 
The book opens with their honeymoon in a friend’s villa on 
the Lake of Como; and such has been the generosity of their 
numerous acquaintances that they calculate that they may, 
if the use of other peoples’ houses continues to be showered 
upon them, be able to make their married life last a year, 
even without Susy selling her grandmother's pearls. But the 
very charm of Susy’s nature awakens her husband’s conceptions 
of the squalor of the shifts entailed by their method of life. 
Nick had long ago 
“composed for his own guidance a rough-and-ready code, a 
short set of ‘mays’ and ‘ mustn’ts’ which immensely sim- 
plified his course. There were many things a fellow put up 
with for the sake of certain definite and otherwise unattainable 
advantages ; but there were other things he wouldn’t traffic 
with at any price.” 

Susy, on the other hand, 

“seemed to have been preserved chiefly by an innate scorn 
of most of the objects of human folly. ‘Such trash as he 
went to pieces for, was her curt comment on her parent's 
premature demise: as though she accepted in advance the 
necessity of ruining one’s self for something, but was resolved 
to discriminate firmly between what was worth it and what 
wasn’t. This philosophy had at first enchanted Lansing; but 
now it began to rouse vague fears. The fine armour of her 
fastidiousness had preserved her from the kind of risks she 
had hitherto been exposed to; but what if others, more subtle, 
found a joint in it? Was there, among her delicate dis- 
criminations, any equivalent to his own rules? Might not 
her taste for the best and rarest be the very instrument of 
her undoing; and if something that wasn’t ‘trash’ came her 
way, would she hesitate a second to go to pieces for it? He 
was determined to stick to the compact that they should do 
nothing to interfere with what each referred to as the other's 
‘chance’; but what if, when hers came, he couldn’t agree 
with her in recognizing it? He wanted for her, oh, so 
passionately, the best; but his conception of that best had 
so insensibly, so subtly been transformed in the light of their 
tirst month together!” 

So even at this early stage the mental discomfort of their 
“temporary” marriage begins to make itself felt, and when 
they arrive in the beautiful apartment which has been lent 
them in Venice, Susy finds that the quid pro quo required by 
Ellie Vanderlyn, their indulgent hostess, is nothing less than 
the posting of weekly letters bearing the postmark of Venice, 
which are intended for the deception of Nelson Vanderlyn, 
Ellie’s husband. Even Susy blenches at this, and only con- 
sents in order to give Nick an opportunity of writing a great 
book. There is a dreadful moment when little Clarissa Van- 
derlyn, aged eight, who has been left behind to servants by 
her mother, who, she is told, has gone on a “ cure,” expounds 
to Susy the theory of life with which her upbringing has 
furnished her :— 


“*Did you have to give up all your jewels when you were 
divorced ?’ ‘Divorced—?’ Susy threw her head back 
* Why, what are you thinking 
Don’t you remember that I wasn’t even married the last 
‘Yes, I do. But that was two years 
The little girl wound her arms about Susy’s neck and 


against the pillows and laughed. 
ot ? 
time you saw me ?’ 
ago.’ 





leaned against her caressingly. 


Sanne ‘Are you going to be soon, 
en ? 


1? Til promise not to tell if you don’t want me to,’ 
‘Going to be divorced ? Of course not! What in the world 
made you think so?’ ‘ Because you look so awfully happy,’ 
se PPy, 
said Clarissa Vanderlyn simply. 
The Venetian episode ends with Nick being elaborately thanked 
by Ellie Vanderlyn for the posting of the letters and rushing 
off impetuously to Genoa, unable to face Susy and her 
explanations. We must leave the reader to find out how this 
silence, combined with his taking of a cruise in the steam 
yacht with the Mortimer Hickses and their daughter, is mis- 
interpreted by Susy, and also how Nick, on his side, mis- 
interprets Susy’s action in going to England, where Charlie 
Strefford—the only Englishman in the book—the one person 
of whom Nick has ever felt jealous, has just succeeded to a 
peerage and great riches. The doubts and hesitations of 
terminable marriage, in which it is the pride of each party 
to the marriage not to hold the other against his or her will, 
are ably analysed in the remaining portions of the book, 
and are, to tell the truth, more convincing than the rather 
conventional reconciliation at the end. 

The rich, aimless, cosmopolitan Americans who spend half 
their lives out of their own country have never been more 
remorselessly analysed than in this novel. Mrs. Wharton 
comments as follows on one of the laws that sway their 
aimless travels :— 

“Late as the season was, their presence and Strefford’s in 

Venice had already drawn thither several wandering members 
of their set. It was characteristic of these indifferent but 
agglutinative people that they could never remain long parted 
from each other without a dim sense of uneasiness. Lansing 
was familiar with the feeling. He had known slight twinges 
of it himself, and had often ministered to its qualms in others. 
It was hardly stronger than the faint gnawing which recalls 
the tea-hour to one who has lunched well and is sure of dining 
as abundantly ; but it gave a purpose to the purposeless, and 
helped many hesitating spirits over the annual difficulty of 
deciding between Deauville and St. Moritz, Biarritz and Capri. 
Nick was not surprised to learn that it was becoming the 
fashion, that summer, to pop down to Venice and take a 
look at the Lansings.”’ 
Even more merciless is her analysis of the situation when 
Violet Melrose, who has a charming little house at Versailles, 
takes up Nat Fulmer, a painter who has been educating a 
large family in New Hampshire, and endeavours to make him 
the fashion :— 

** Susy knew that Mrs. Melrose belonged to the class of moral 
parasites, for in that strange world the parts were sometimes 
reversed, and the wealthy preyed upon the pauper. Wherever 
there was a reputation to batten on, there poor Violet appeared, 
a harmless vampire in pearls who sought only to feed on the 
notoriety which all her millions could not create for her. Any 
one less versed than Susy in the shallow mysteries of her little 
world would have seen in Violet Melrose a baleful enchantress, 
in Nat Fulmer her helpless victim. Susy knew better. Violet, 
poor Violet, was not even that. The insignificant Ellie 
Vanderlyn, with her trivial passions, her artless mixture of 
amorous and social interests, was a woman with a purpose, 
a creature who fulfilled herself; but Violet was only a drifting 
interrogation.” 

The extraordinary isolation of life in the same social circle is 
brought home to Susy by no one making any inquiries when 
she appears at Versailles after Nick has left her as to 

‘‘where she had come from, or why she was alone, or what 
was the key to the tragedy written on her shrinking face. 
+ « That was the way of the world they lived in. Nobody 
questioned, nobody wondered any more—because nobody had 
time to remember. The old risk of prying curiosity, of 
malicious gossip, was virtually over: one was left with one’s 
drama, one’s disaster, on one’s hands, because there was nobody 
to stop and notice the little shrouded object one was carrying. 
As Susy watched the two people before her, each so frankly 
unaffected by her presence, Violet Melrose so engrossed in her 
feverish pursuit of notoriety, Fulmer so plunged in the golden 
sea of his success, she felt like a ghost making inaudible and 
imperceptible appeals to the grosser senses of the living. 
‘If I wanted to be alone,’ she thought, ‘I’m alone enough, 
in all conscience.’ There was a deathly chill in such security.”’ 

The picture of Nick’s life with the Mortimer Hickses, to 
whom he becomes secretary, is also exceedingly entertaining, 
though it has a slight tendency to run to caricature. These 
worthy millionaires who formerly posed as “intellectuals” 
have come across a reigning Prince who is also an archaeologist, 
and this has entirely altered their point of view, so that they 
no longer care for local colour, and, forgetting all their 
intellectual aspirations, set up like other millionaires in 
luxurious cosmopolitan hotels :— 

“Yes; the Prince and his mother (they gaily avowed it) 
revelled in Palace Hotels; and, being unable to afford the 
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luxury of inhabiting them, they liked, as often as possible, 
to be invited to dine there by their friends—‘ or even to tea, 
my dear,’ the Princess laughingly avowed, ‘for I’m so 
awfully fond of buttered scones; and Anastasius gives me so 
little to eat in the desert.’ The encounter with these ambulant 
Highnesses had been fatal—Lansing now perceived it—to 
Mrs. Hicks’s principles. She had known a great many 
archacologists, but never one as agreeable as the Prince, and 
above all never one who had left a throne to camp in the desert 
and delve in Libyan tombs.” 

The Prince finally makes matrimonial overtures to Coral 
Hicks; but she makes it clear to Nick that she is hoping for 
the reversion of his affections after his divorce from Susy. 
Nick, believing Susy to be going to marry Strefford, goes to 
Paris to make the necessary arrangemeuts with the lawyers, 
and it is there that the reconciliation takes place. The reader 
will, in spite of it, be left with an uneasy doubt as to whether 
the Lansings have not sufficiently deteriorated their moral 
fibre to be unable to put up with the life of poverty which 
lies before them. Although Mrs. Wharton is not so crude as 
to indicate in words what are her opinions on the subject of 
easy divorce, they will be sufficiently clear to the intelligent 
reader. And, as in her novel she so studiously avoids pointing 
a moral, it behoves the reviewer to follow her example and 
orly to indicate the nature of the plot and admire the 
exceedingly able manner in which the author has handled it. 


OTHER Novets.—Winesburg, Ohio. By Sherwood Anderson. 
(Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. net.)—Some of these episodes or 
character sketches had already appeared in American magazines 
before their publication in book form. But so remarkable is the 
unity of their conception that they read as if it had been the 
original intention that they should be given to the world in 
their present sequence. The same qualities of insight and 
imagination which were discernible in The Triumph of the Egg 
are to be found in these stories of life in the Ohio valley; but 
the fact that they exhibit more of artistic restraint and less of a 
certain passionate crudeness rather belies the date of their 
authorship, which appears to have been considerably earlier 
than that of The Triumph of the Egg. White and Black. By 
H. A. Shands. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. net.)—A first novel, 
dealing with life on a cotton plantation in Texas. The author 
makes no attempt to interpret the situation he presents or to 
suggest a remedy for the evils he pictures so graphically. The 
terrible facts are allowed to speak for themselves. 











POETS AND POETRY. 


MR. ROSENBERG.* 
Mr. Issac Rosenzera’s story is that of one of the many young 
men of promise who were killed in the War. All such histories 
are tragic, but that of Mr. Rosenberg has a particular individual 
poignancy. He was a Jew from Whitechapel, and the whole 
of his life was one long frustration of the aesthetic impulse. 
He was an able draughtsman, and sympathetic co-religionists 
gave him the means to learn at the Slade, but, though he enjoyed 
this work and followed it because he thought he saw there a 
means of earning a livelihood, poetry was his true vocation, 
and therefore even in what should have been a joyful release 
into a world of art he was still pulled by-the desire for a different 
sort of expression. Just when, with the help of Mr. Gordon 
Bottomley and Mr. Edward Marsh, he was freeing himself, 
and beginning to realize that this pull in his nature towards 
poetic expression represented a genuine vocation, his health 
gave way, and no sooner was his body more or less patched up 
and ready for work again than the War came and he was once 
more frustrated. 

In reading of Rosenberg’s struggles a picture rises before the 
mind like Piranesi’s ‘‘ Prison ’’—the little, lonely figure toiling 
in anguish of spirit up and up, always frustrated, always 
meeting fresh obstacles—wounded, buffeted, bleeding, and 
at last with one inexorable sweep of Fate’s hand hurled 
down into the darkness of the grave. He was killed in action 
in March, 1918, having done work full of imperfection, but with 
the unmistakable stamp of genius on it, and having left to his 
friends the memory of a strong and subtle peisonality which 
could have made powerful use of a growing mastery of 
technique and of the mediumistic qualities of inspiration. 
In reading Isaac Rosenberg’s poems we shall feel, if we care 
edited 








Selected and by Gordon Bottomley. 


* Poems by Isaac Rosenberg. 
(68.] 


London: Heinemann. 








for poetry at all, a sense that the little book must not fall 
into unfriendly hands. As he writes himself from hospital 
somewhat pathetically :— 


““Have you ever asked yourself why I always am rude to 
your criticisms ? Now, I intended to show you ’s letters 
and why I value his criticisms. I think anybody can pick 
holes and find unsound parts in any work of art; anyone can 
say Christ’s creed is a slave’s creed, the Mosaic is a vindictive, 
savage creed, and so on. It is tho unique and superior, the 
illuminating qualities one wants to find—discover the direction 
of the impulse. Whatever anybody thinks of a poet he will 
always know himself: he knows that the most marvellously 
expressed idea is still nothing; and it is stupid to think that 
— can do him harm. I know sometimes one cannot exactly 

efine one’s feelings nor explain reasons for liking and disliking ; 
but there is then the right of a suspicion that the thing has not 
been properly understood or one is prejudiced. It is much my 
fault if I am not understood, I know; but I also feel a kind 
of injustice if my idea is not grasped and is ignored, and only 
petty cavilling at form, which I had known all along was so, 
is continually knocked into me. I feel quite sure that form 
is only a question of time. I am afraid I am more rude 
than ever.” 





All this was particularly true in his case, and therefore 
it was singularly wise and discreet of his friends, Mr. 
Gordon Bottomley and Mr. Binyon, to preface his poems 
by his letters; for Rosenberg had the faculty of writing a letter 
that was like good talk. The inexperienced nearly always 
talk better to a friendly intimate than they write: here aro 
no technical stones to stumble over, no straining to hold an 
unwilling reader’s attention; and here and there amid the 
most pleasant and natural chatter Rosenberg reveals himself 
with a charm denied to most of us :— 

“Your letter came to-day with Mr. Trevelyan’s, like two 
friends to take me for a picnic.” . . . “ To most people life is a 
musical instrument which they are unable to play ; but in the 
musician’s hands it becomes a living thing.” ... “The artist 
can sce beauty everywhere.” ... “Have you ever picked up 
a book that looks like a Bible on the outside, and is full of 
poetry, or comic within? My Hood is like that, and, I am 
afraid, so am I.” ... “ When my things fail to be clear, I am 
sure it is because of the luckless choice of a word or the failure to 
introduce a word that would flash my idea plain, as it is to 
my own mind.” 

But the reader must not go away with the impression that 
Rosenberg’s poems are not good judged as detached phenomena. 
Several of them are very good indeed, but with any reasonable 
human luck Rosenberg might have become a great deal more 
than that. The best of the poems, “Dead Man’s Dump,” is 
too long to quote here. Though superficially concerned with 
horrors of war—guns being dragged over corpses and the bones 
crunching ; a wounded man’s brain spattered on to a stretcher- 
bearer’s face—yet the inner tone and conception of it is very 
different from, say, that of Mr. Robert Nichol’s war poems. It 
possesses a sort of classicism which the reader feels is due to its 
not having been written off like an efficient correspondent’s 
report, but slowly evolved in the mind like a living thing. 

A short poem, “The Jew,” will give the reader an idea of 
Rosenberg’s emotional quality :— 

‘* Moses, from whose loins I sprung, 
Lit by a lamp in his blood 
Ten immutable rules, a moon 
For mutable lampless men. 


The blonde, the bronze, the ruddy, 
With the same heaving blood, 
Keep tide to the moon of Moses. 
Then why do they sneer at me ? 
“The Unicorn” and “ Moses” are two remarkable narrative 
fragments which were apparently to have been made into poetic 
plays. They seem to show that Rosenberg would have used 
narrative poetry to very good effect. 
He wrote what proved to be his own epitaph. (It must be 
explained that Youth was an early volume of poems which he 
had published.) 


” 


“KILLED IN ACTION. 
Your ‘ Youth’ has fallen from its shelf, 
And you have fallen, you yourself. 
They knocked a soldier on the head, 
I mourn the poet who fell dead. 
And yet I think it was by chance, 
By oversight you died in France. 
You were so poor an outward man, 
So small against your spirit’s span, 
That Nature, being tired awhile, 
Saw but your outward human pile ; 
And Nature, who would never let 
A sun with light still in it set, 
Before you even reached your sky, 
In inadvertence let you die.” . 





A. WritiaMs-E:.is, 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—— 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.} 





The Development of the Civil Service. (P.S. King. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—This book contains eleven lectures given before the Society of 
Civil Servants. Several of them are highly interesting, especially 
Sir Lawrence Weaver's address on “ The State as Trader: Prac- 
tical Difficulties” and Lord Eustace Percy’s lecture on “The 
Civil Service and Foreign Policy.” Sir Lawrence Weaver points 
out that rigid Treasury control, while necessary, must minimize 
the chances of success in any commercial enterprise undertaken 
by the State ; that the accounting methods, based on an annual 
Vote, do not allow for the advance of capital, as and when it is 
required, to a trading venture ; that ordinary Civil Servants are 
not qualified to conduct trading departments but that they 
might well resent the introduction of commercial experts from 
outside ; and that political criticism would hamper the officials 
and cause them to be timid and slow. Lord Eustace Percy 
laments the decline of the Foreign Office ; it had, he says, become 
highly efficient before the War, but it has now been dispossessed 
of most of its functions by the Prime Minister’s Secretariat, by 
the Colonial Office (for the Middle East) and by the Department 
of Overseas Trade. Lord Eustace is inclined to blame the public, 
‘who “ always prefer in foreign affairs the intuitions of statesmen 
to the dull advice of experts.’ Miss Millicent Murfy’s paper on 
‘Routine and the Civil Service” is a clever statement of the 
Civil Servant’s point of view; she admits the value of routine 

but she would not have individual initiative crushed so relent- 
lessly as it is. Another paper describes the French Civil Service 
as our Civil Servants see it. 


Industrial Unrest: a Way Out. By B. Seebohm Rowntree. 
(Longmans. ls. net.)—As a keen student of economic conditions 
and as a good employer Mr. Rowntree is fairly entitled to propose 
a cure for industrial unrest. He maintains that we shall not have 
‘peace until the workman is assured of fair wages, reasonable 
hours, “ reasonable economic security during the whole working 
life and in old age,” “ a reasonable share in determining the con- 
ditions of work,” and “an interest in the prosperity” of his 
industry. He would attain economic security by unemploy- 
‘ment insurance in each trade—the State and the workman 
bearing half the cost and the employer the other half, so that the 
reserve of workpeople who are occasionally out of employment 
may have a subsistence wage, varying from half to three-quarters 
of their average earnings. His own firm, he says, makes up the 
State unemployment grant to this amount. He outlines the 
method which his firm has adopted for “ giving an increasing 
share of responsibility to the workers,” subject to the veto of 
the directors and of the trade union, who seldom exercise it. 
Finally, he states the conditions on which profit-sharing may 
succeed, the main condition being that labour’s share should be 
fixed and inalienable. The pamphlet, temperate and lucid, is 
well worth reading. 

The English Village. By Harold Peake. (Benn Brothers. 15s. 
net.)—Mr. Peake discusses the origin of the village community 
and traces its rise and fall in England, taking his examples 
mainly from the neighbourhood of Newbury. He is too ready to 
attribute particular characteristics to a “ Nordic” strain in the 
race; “Nordic” is a vaguer term even than “Aryan.” His 
speculations as to the formation of English villages in the Bronze 
Age are interesting. For the historical period he follows the 
usual authorities. He is needlessly concerned about the decay 
of the village and propounds a scheme for amalgamating villages, 
with a minimum population of a thousand, and for laying out 
“ideal villages’ on mathematical lines instead of building one 
or two new cottages here and there. 





What Every Girl Should Know. By Margaret Sanger. (Jona- 
than Cape. 3s. 6d. net.)—Miss Sanger intends her book to be 
primarily a short manual of what parents should teach their 
daughters, but it would be almost equally useful for the instruc- 
tion of their sons. The little volume deals with complete frank- 


ness with the psychological aspects of adolescence and also 
touches more slightly on the mental developments which may 
be expected to coincide witli them. It is very well done and 
should be useful in combating that ignorance which caused 
Herbert Spencer to comment on the fact that the educa- 
tional curriculum ef this country was obviously intended for 


celibates only. 








Under the title of Russia: Present and Future Perspectives, 
a thoughtful article appears in the current number of tho 
Monthly Review of the London County Westminster and Parr’s 
Bank, Limited. The article is unsigned, but it is obviously 
written by someone who has recently been in close touch with 
conditions in Russia, and is well worth reading by all who wish 
to obtain some insight into the present situation. The struggle 
which is apparently now proceeding between moderate and 
extreme opinions in the Soviet Government is dealt with in a 
very comprehensive fashion. 


The Embroideress, (James Pearsall and Co., Ltd. 2s. 6d.)— 
We have received a copy of The Embroideress, a quarterly 
magazine published by Messrs. Pearsall and Co. The current 
number contains, beside some practical notes on stitches, an 
article on “Symbolism in Chinese Embroidery,” which is 
likely to interest a wider circle. The peony or the magnolia 
embroidered on a robe stand for spring, the lotus for summer, 
the chrysanthemum for autumn, and the rose and the plum 
blossom for winter. The peony is also emblematic of high 
rank, The notion of longevity is conveyed by the Polyporus 
fungus pine, the bamboo, or the peach. The peach, the pome- 
granate, and a citron called “‘ Buddha’s Hand” form together 
a group known as the “ Three Fruits’’ or the “ Three Abund- 
ances’’—abundance of years, abundance of offspring, and 
abundance of happiness. Conjugal happiness is symbolized 
by pairs of Mandarin ducks or by butterflies. 

“The dragon is not, as in the hagiology of Christian Europe, 


an embodiment of the principle of evil, but rather a personifica- 
tion of the great forces of nature.” 


The dragon is also the special badge of the Emperor, the Empress 
in later times being typified by the phoenix. Fish are emblematic 
of fecundity; the lotus of purity—this is also the special 
Buddhist flower; ‘“‘the endless knot,” or chang, signifies 
longevity. Those interested in the subject should study the 
illustrations which accompany this summary. 


TILO -LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 











Lasting Relief from 
INDIGESTION 


Messrs. Savory & Moore recommend Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges as a 
valuable remedy for Heartburn, Flatulence, Acidity, ete., which may be relied 
upon, not merely to give temporary relief, but to bring permanent improve- 
ment in health. 

TESTIMONY.—“ Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges are the only remedy 
that has given me lasting relief, and I think I have tried almost everything 
that has been advertised for indigestion. I cannot tell you how much better 
I feel in every way since their use.” 

“The first dose of your Absorbent Lozenges did me good, and I have now 
taken them regularly i three weeks, with the happiest results. I am putting 
on flesh and weight steadily, and every day I experience less difficulty in 
digestion, while I feel infinitely better in health than I have for years.” 

“TIT am writing to express my thanks for the great benefit my wife has 
derived from taking Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges. After years of suffering 
she is better than she has been for years, and is in a fair way to being per- 
manently cured.”’ 


Boxee 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 


of the lozenges wil! be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address: 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chomists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


REAL DIRECT 


IRISH from the 
sei > te 
LINEN piel ion tic. MAKERS 


Write to-day for Linen List No. 40 P, sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Ireland. 


fr DENT.—Notice of Removal. 





The finest Linen in the world 
comes from Ireland, and the 
finest in Ireland from Robinson 
and Cleaver. Secure the highest 








The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to state that, 


Sasne-msad owing to expiration of lease at 61 Strand, W.C., 

BY APPOINTMENT) this BUSINESS is now TRANSFERRED to 
To 28 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W., which will in 

future be the Head Office; their other address 





H.M THE KING. | being 4 Royal Exchange, E.C, 
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CHILDREN’S EDUCATION. 





Anticipate the heavy cost of educating 
your children by effecting an Endow- 
ment Assurance Policy. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


‘ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSK, ROEHAMPTON LANE, §.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C, G, Monteflore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 
bairn ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to 
the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE, 


EASTBOURNE. 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All branches of Domestic Science txught. DAY and RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, 1st Class Diplomee 
Edinburgh Training School. 











"DD OARD-RESIDENCE in gentlewoman’s house of old standing. 
Quiet and comfortable. Moderate terms. References. Students and 
workers preferred.—14 Leinster Sq., Bayswater, London, W.2. Tel.: Park2723. 








PARTNERSHIPS, INVESTMENTS, &c. 
ARTNERSHIP with reversion or PREMIUM PUPIL fcr 


unique educational work. Established connexion with Public Schools, 
—Box 1127, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
AMBRIDGE GRADUATE (52) wants WORK, London or 


country, with moderate salary. Held responsible City secretaryship 
ten years pre-war, since Government work and private secretary to well-known 
commercial magnate. Knowledge of investments, organizer, thorough French 
and German. Married; two children. Highest referencee.—Box 1123, the 
Spectator, 13 York Street, London, W.C. 2. 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
FEDINBURGH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY 





AND 
TRAINING. 
(Under the Auspices of the University.) 


Students are prepared for the UNIVERSITY POST-GRADUATE DIPLOMA 
in SOCIAL STUDY, and also for the UNIVERSITY CERTIFICATE for non- 
graduates. These qualify for all branches of social work. 

HEALTH VISITORS.—A short course recognized by the SCOTTISH BOARD 
OF HEALTH is now arranged in order to qualify FULLY-TRAINED NURSES 
for positions under local health authorities. 

Students are also prepared for the Examination of the Incorporated Sanitary 
Association of Scotland. 

Next session commences October 10th. 

For full particulars apply to the DIRECTOR, School of Social Study, 
University, Edinburgh. 





} OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal : Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 


The Michaelmas Term commences on Thursday, 5th October, 1922. The Collego 
prepares Women Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. Nino 
Entrance Scholarships, from £50 to £60 a year, and several Bursaries of not more 
than £35, tenable for three years, will be offered for competition in April, 1923. 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 

[ NIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
UNIVERSITY STREET, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1. 
Telephone: Museum 7026. 














The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on the 2nd OCTOBER, 1922. 

The school is for final studies only, and gives a compiete curriculum for all 
the final examinations. 

Clinical units under whole-time directors and assistants have now been 
established. These directors are responsible for the teaching of the principles 
of medicine and surgery, while the practical teaching 1s largely in the hands 
of the honorary staff of the hospital. 

FEES.—For the final course 112 guineas, if paid in one sum, or 115 guincas 
paid in two instalments of 70 and 45 guineas. 

Dental students can obtain a complete curriculum at University College, 
University College Hospital, and the dental department of University Collego 
Hospital (the National Dental Hospital, Great Portland-street). This department 
has recently been reorganized and equipped on the highest standard of modern 
requirements, and is admirably adapted for the teaching of students in the 
science and art of dental surgery. 

Forty-seven ay epee are open during the year to students, and paid 
appointments to the annual value of over £500. 

Scholarships, exhibitions, and prizes of the value of over £1,000 are awarded 
annually. 

BUCKNILL SCHOLARSHIP entitles the holder to the course of Intermediate 
— studies at University College, and for the final studies at the Medical 
School. 

GOLDSMID EXHIBITIONS.—Two Exhibitions, the subjects of the 
examination being anatomy and physiology, are awarded annually in July 
and entitle to course of Final Medical Examinations. 

RECREATIONS.—The athletic ground of 22 acres is at Perivale, and contains 
22 tennis courts, cricket, football, and hockey grounds. A gymnasium and 
squash racquet court are installed in the school, while the asphalt tennis court, 
fives and racquet courts at University College can be used by members of the 
Students’ Medical Society. 

All further information and prospectus can be obtained from the Secretary, 
and the Dean can be interviewed at any time by appointment. 

Dean, G. F. BLACKER, C.B.E., M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S. 

Vice-Dean, A. M. H. GRAY, C.B.E., M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S. 

Secretary, G. E. ADAMS, F.C.L.S. 


Birk K BEC K 


UNIVERSITY 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.8c., Ph.D., F.I.C. 

Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the Faculties 
of Arts, Science and Laws. 

Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian LITERATURE 
and LANGUAGE. Open to Non-University Students. 

Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 5d. Prospectus free. For full particulars apply 
to the SECRETARY, Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.C, 4. 





COLLEGE. 


OF LONDON, 





A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 

Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete Teacher’s Training 
in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massago, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Net Ball, Swimming, Anatomy, Hygiene, 
Physiology, etc. 


Three Years’ Course. Prospectus on application, 





UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small caterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Ful 
theoretical instruction.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


NARDENING FOR LADIES at Ileden College, Kingstone, 
nr. Canterbury ; 300 ft. above sea level. Practical comprehensive training, 
individual consideration. Year begins mid-September.—Apply PRINCIPALS 








O Gentlewomen.—Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert.teachers. Lovely old manor 
house and grounds.—Apply Principal, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple,N.Devon. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
8ST. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 

Miss I. L. RAYS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of Modern 
History, M.A. Dublin and Liverpool, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere School 
(G.P.D.8.T.), Liverpool, and 
Miss GWENDOLINE RHYS, late Hous¢-Mistress at the Belvedere School. 

Girls are given a thorough education up to the age of 14. 
The buildings, standing in 104 acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTH- 
LANDS SCHOOL. 





[ pase SCHOOL, KIRKBY LONSDALE, 
WESTMORLAND. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Head-Mistress: Miss D. DEB. DOBSON, M.A. (St. Andrews), late of The Ladies’ 
_ College, Cheltenham. 

FEES :—Daughters of clergy, including Medical Attendance and Laundry, 
£60 per annum; daughters of laity, including Laundry 2ud 10s. per term Medical 
Fee, £101 10s. per annum. 

Special Grants, Exhibitions and Scholarships for daughters of clergy. 

Thorough education on modern lines in beautiful and healthy surroundings. 
Girls are prepared for the Universities, individual attention being given to cach 
girl with a view to a career suited to her special capacity. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 

B OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Chairman of Governors: Rey. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal : Miss DAVIE, B.A. 

The Governors having purchased “* WENTWORTH LODGE,” the Bourne- 
mouth residence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of 9} acres and 
a frontage the sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the School 
will be transferred to the new premises as soon as the necessary alterations and 
additions can be carried out. 

The School will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every way, and 
additional accommodation for boarders will be provided. 

Application for vacancies should be made at once. 

Pupils are prepared for the University. Domestic Science Department, 
Tilustrated prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towerfleld,’’ Annexe, Bourne- 
mouth. 


HE VYNE 
Term begins 
MISTRESS. 


PPER CHINE, SHANKLIN, I.W.—Eight acres, near sea. 
Excellent premises and sound education. Preparation for Universities. Music, 
Arts, Languages, Games, Riding. Domestic Science Dept. Individual attention, 


JHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 
“INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR 
b HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


We * 5222 HOUSE, READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during 

the holidays. 





SCHOOL. 











IN HAMPSHIRE, BASINGSTOKE.—Next 
September 26th.—For prospectus apply the HEAD- 








GIRLS, 








Principals : The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 
{ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE. 


(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools.) 
Mountain and sea air. ; 
The alm of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines, 
Modern classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. 
Playing field. Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle.—For 
prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


S* ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 


DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. _ 2 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET yee, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 

Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation, 
Scholarships to the Universities. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
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OURS CLEMENCE ISAURE. 


French School of exceptional character, near Hyde Park. Boarding and day 
girls. Pupils can specialize in subjects required, including English, Dressmaking 
and Millinery. Highest references.—For further particulars apply 0., c/o Messrs. 
GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. 


GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

ears. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 

Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 

Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and fleld for Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


VHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 

Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science, 

Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


T MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
kKS) DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Wide train services for day-boarders.— 
Principal, Miss ALICE J. ROBLNSON, Late Scholar Newnham College, Cambridge, 
and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


H IGHFIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N. Staffs. 650 fect above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders only. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
QUTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. — Mrs. 
kK WEBSTER (Montessori Diploma and formerly Head-Mistress of Uplands 
School, St. Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire 
charge if the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable 
food and healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes 
from the sea. Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 
Term begins September 25th. 


RR MBDENE SUITABLE FOR A PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL to be SOLD or LET ON LEASE in the Borough of Guildford. 
Three acres of beautifully timbered and secluded gardens and grounds, with 
tennis lawn; 3 large reception rooms, 11 bed and dressing-rooms, bathroom ; 
arage and stabling; water, gas, telephone, main drainage.—Apply to C. T. 
LIDGE, Vernon House, Sicilian Avenue, W.C. 1. 


























BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
os OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 
a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 
13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of 
life at the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “* Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 fect above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School 
Movement. Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL, 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, 
or to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme 
Association, 41 Palace Mansions, Kensington, W. 14. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, 0.T.C. Fees £81. 
Entrance Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


Deena noes tp SCHOOL, COLINTON, MID- 

















LOTHIAN.—Prepares boys of 7 to 15 for Public Schools and Dartmouth. 

oys now being entered for future dates. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, B.A. 
(formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and R. W. 
BURTON, M.C., B.A. (formerly of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School).— 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MASTERS or the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland 
Street, Edinburgh. 
poo Mt 








FOREIGN. 
WITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, “ VILLA BIENVENUE.” 
First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended. 


Thorough education. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter Sporte. 
Escort from London.—For prospectus, &c., write to Principals, Mmes. RUFER- 





JT AUSANNE BOARDING-SCHOOL (GIRLS) “LAN- 
4 GUEDOC.”—Apply Miss PELLATON, Hotel Rubens, Buckingham 





Palace Road, London. Pupils will depart escorted on 26th September. 
RUSSELS.—A home with refined Belgian family in West 
district offered to one or two gentlemen or young girls beyond school 
age. English references can be supplied. Correspondence invited.—Apply 
J. DE BROEU, 60 Avenue de la Cascade, Brussels. 


r | ENGLISH SCHOOL, ALASSIO, RIVIERA, [TALY.— 
, Principals: Miss GALTON and Miss RUTH PETO (Lady Margaret 
Hall, Oxford), will re-open on October 2nd. Boarders (Girls and Little Boys) 
and Day Pupils. Miss Peto (North Cheriton, Templecombe) can be interviewed 
London, and will, with Matron, escort pupils to Italy end September. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


LOCUTION. — Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 

will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
cealulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, anti Correct Speaking. 

Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. 


( grt receives in residence in her flat (near Hyde 
Park) THREE or FOUR GIRLS beyond school age desiring supple. 


mentary education.—Write Miss HODGSON, c/o The Registrar, Joint Agency 
for Women Teachers, Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 


: “ . —————____, 
AYING GUESTS.—Two Vacancies for sons of gentlemen 
(Public Schools) in small house near Baker Street Station, kept by twa 
ladies. Guests limited 5. Gas, slot; bedroom fires. Terms from £175. Refore 
ences required and given.—Write R., care of Yates’ Library, 79 Wigmore 8t., W.1, 


—= 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, a 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, <c., . 
is given free of charge by 
MESSKs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 4926, 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring « Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretariaj 
Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 

TO PARENTS, 
AND 


NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE 
GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 


'CHOOLS FOR BOYS 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schooly 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy | nformation, 

The > 4 of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4, 


tliat 

















Information and carefully considered 
advico can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Scholastic Agents, 

who have many years’ experience and extensive 

information of schools, vocational training, and 
all forms of occupation at home and abroad. 

OC AREER S. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and “ ON THECHOICE OF A CAREER.” 

61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones—Mayfair 1063 and 1064. 


_ Vsons 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


I ‘‘ero— MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fes 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee ts 
charged. Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knuightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 








HE LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL teaches by post. 
Articles, stories. Earn while you learn. Low fees. Results. Booklet 

post free.—22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 2. ane, 
NARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real train- 

ing. Interesting booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford St., W.C. 2. 


(PYPEWRITING and PROOF - READING by experienced 
Clerk, late London University. Accurate, prompt. MSS. 1s., carbon 
copy 3d., per 1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risboro’, Bucks. — 


oo ITING and Duplicating of every description carefully 
and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 
words; translations undertaken.—Miss N. MCFARLANE, 11 Palmeira Av., Westcliff 





TOURS, &c. 
SOCIAL TOURS.—First-class throughout. 
Established 1900. Oct. 3rd, Italy, 28 days, 79 gns. Nov. 7, Algeria« 
Tunisia, 30 days, 98 gus. Nov. 13th, Greece, across Europe, 36 days, 175 gus.— 
N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 8.L. 19. 





RIVATE 








HOTELS, HYDROS, é&c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 


Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse; Resident Physician (M.D.). 
Telep.: 341. 


"MISCELLANEOUS. 
Oo N’S 


NS 
The Dry Powder Washable Water Paint. Sold in 40 
“VITROLITE,” the Greenhouse Paint, 





[See = Ss 


A R 

“ MURALINE.” 

shades in 2}, 5 and 7 lb. packets. 
Superior to White Lead. 


Full particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Battersea, 8.W. 11. 


lS LACE—YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Present. 
Beautiful needlepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collars, 
modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry. 


—PRESENTATION CONVENT, Youghal, Co. Cork. 























PPLES packed in boxes, assorted Cooking and Dessert, 
bushel (40 Ibs.), 11s.; half-bushel, 7s. Rail paid England. London, 
9s. and 6s.—CHEVALLIER, Aspall Hall, Debenham, Suffolk. 


ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 
price list or send garments for free estimate—LONDON TURNING CO, 
(Dept. A), 97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: Dalston 1580. 
| — PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W.1. 
EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 
Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 gent Street, W. 1. 




















TAMMERING CURED.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives 
; resident and daily pupils at his residence. Very successful treatment with 
pupils of all ages. Estab. 1905.—119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 1. 


TAMMERING.—H. D. wishes to recommend a specialist 

successful In own case.—Box 1126, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 2. 

rP\HE DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip- 


reading has proved an effectual aid to defective hearing. Appointments 
made.—Address 125 St. dames’ Court, Buckingham Gate ,S.W.1, 

















AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 

from £2 2s. Specimens sent free—HENRY b. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 

assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 

returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokea 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester, Estd. 1850, 
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LATTIS is an established scientific remedy, first adopted 

by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., to clear plague of cockroaches from the Sheffield 

Workhouse at the request of the Government, which it effectually did, and will 

do so wherever used.- Harmless to domestic animals.—1ls. 6d., 2s. 8d. or 5s, 

per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crootesmoore Road, Sheffield. 
oO — 








Jf the bonuses just declared continue uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), 
which costs about £40 a year, will 
produce £1,500 at the end of the term. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C, 2 


W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Commission 


No Shareholders 





THE UNION BANK OF  Autorpaeted 1B. LIMITED 


Established 1837. , 188) 


—— Authorised and Issued os --  £9,000,000 
Capital Paid up . ° ° oe o o o - £3,000,000 
Reserve Fund .. a6 oo sé oe ~ - « £8,250,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors .. £6,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are 
recelv ed for | fixed De tiods on tern rms ) which may be ascel ertained on application. 
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O Steamers to NEW YORK. 
Travel by“ The Comfort Route”! 
Sarlinags trom Southampton & Cherbourg 
ORBITA Sept. 29. ORBITA Nov. 10. 
ORDUNA Oct.6, ORDUNA Dec. 1, 
QROPESA Oct. 20. ARAGUAYA Dec. 8, 


ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
Atlontic House Moorgate | ~ 2 
& Ame Cockspur Str 








































By Appointmen, 


Always ask for 





DE LUXE 


MUNGING 3 
“ The Golden Wine of England” 


Booklet and Full Price List from the makers, 


H. P. BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD. 

















THE | 
GOLDEN 
LOAD 




















“7 have threshed out in my hand three ears 
of ripe wheat; how many foot pounds of 
human energy do these few light grains 
represent.” 


HROUGHOUT all the countryside the 
familiar clatter of the reapers and the 
hum of the threshing-machine remind us 
that the time of harvest is here. The heavy- 
headed wheat sways under the wind; the 
fields are full of a golden glory; the yellow 
sheaves are piled; the golden straw-ricks 
grow apace. 


N many countries in Europe anxious eyes 

are watching the autumn’s golden load. 

In many countries the money will not buy 

as much bread as last year, and the families 

will go hungry. In some countries there will 

not be enough grain for all, and many will 
starve. 


SPECIALLY in Russia the promise of the 

harvest is hungrily awaited; will there 

be enough for all?—and if so, how much 
and for how long? 


ND so over an extent of country not 
easily to be imagined by the town- 
dwellers of England there is anxious vigil. 


UT amidst all the hope there are some 
to whom the harvest, however good it 
may he, cannot bring the promise of life. 


F Yegense are the many thousands of 

orphaned children whom the Britush 
Relief Organisations in Russia have saved 
from death. To them British charity is 
father and mother. 


F help is withdrawn, they will have no 
one to care for them and they must 
surely die. 


| hd is unbelievable that this should be 
allowed to happen. You, reader, can 
help to prevent it by sending a donation to 
the Hon. Treasurer, Russian Famine Relief 
Fund, 87, General Buildings, Aldwych, 
London, W.C. 2, which is co-operating with 
the Save the Children Fund and the Friends’ 
Relief Committee in the All-British Appeal 
for the Russian Famine. 


the War Charities Act, 


Issued by the Imperial War Relief Fund Seogtetores under 
). 
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THE PIONEER SOCIETY (Founded 1843), 
THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to Date, £7,000) 
To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society's Work. 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for CivilEmployment and Emigratioa, 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 











Patrons - - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - - - - - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Chairman and Treasurer - - - — -— C. E. MALDEN, Esg., M.A, 
Deputy Chairman - - - - - - - ~ — F.H, Crayton, Esq. 
Chairman of Ship Committee- - - — Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries - H. Bristow WALLEN and Henry G. CopEeranp. 


Cheques, &c., should be made payable to and sent to, 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 








bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 








CHURCH CONGRESS 


SHEFFIELD.—October 10, 11, 12 & 13. 





MEMBERS’ TICKETS, to admit to all Official Sessions, 
7s. 6d. each. Platform tickets to Meetings for Men, Women, 
Boys, and Girls, 2s. 6d. each. NO RESERVED SEATS. One 
Copy of Official Programme free. Tickets and information 
from THE CONGRESS SECRETARIES, CHURCH HOUSE, 
SHEFFIELD. 


Tickets may also be bought from the S.P.C.K., Northumber- 
land Avenue, W.C.2; CHURCH HOUSE, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, S.W.1; or THE EXHIBITION OFFICES, 
Maltravers House, Arundel Street, W.C. 2. 


THE CASTING AWAY 
OF RESTRAINT 


One ominous feature of the present day and 
generation shows itself as a revolt against moral 
authority. All over the world men are defying 
established conventions and breaking loose from 
discipline and restraint. Indeed, one epigram 
declares that people are beginning to take the 
“ nots ” out of the Commandments and to put them 
into the Creeds instead. 


Now it was said by an ancient prophet—and age 
cannot wither nor custom stale this truth—that 
“where there is no vision the people cast off 
restraint.” They reject the Commandments, 
because they lose sight of their Eternal Commander 
and Judge. The world’s supreme need, if only to 
save it from anarchy, is to recover the vision of God. 


In the Bible, as nowhere else, we come face to face 
with the living God, revealed by His Spirit and 
incarnate in His Son. It is the single aim of the 
Bible Society to place that revelation into the hands 
of every human being in the speech in which he 
was bern. 


Already the Society has sent out the printed Gospel 
in 550 languages, and it is issuing over 30,000 
copies every day. It thus becomes one chief 
instrument for bringing within men’s reach that 
vision of God which alone can lead them into 
obedience, and righteousness, and peace. 


Send a gift to the Secretaries of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, 146 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 4, 














CONQUISTADOR 


A Most Excellent Wine from the Wood. 


5 4 PER DOZEN BOTTLES, Carriage Paid 
| ™ fend 9%, for Two Trial Bottles, Post Free. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13, Bordeaux House 
PERTH, SCOTLAND. 











(ONauistaDOR 


OURNVILLE 
COCOA 


MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 
See the name “CADBURY” on every piece of Chocolate 

















PRATTS 


PERFECTION SPIRIT 


FIRST AND 
STILL LEADING 


ANCLO-AMERICAN O'1L CO.LTO., LONDON, S.w.i. 

















“Table | 
Water | 



















are the nicest of 
all water biscuits. 


hey are simply ideal 
wit. oct Oreer 
a Crial tin from your | 
stores.Jheir crispness | 
and delicate flavour ff 
will appeal to you. 


MADE ONLY BY 
‘CARR &CO.LT ff 
CARLISLE , 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEWBOOKS 


Send your nam: and address to Messrs. Methuen and you will 
receive requiarly their Ilustrated Announcement List. 





The demand for this book is so great that a second 
edition is in the press. 
Messrs. Methuen beg to announce 


A KIPLING ANTHOLOG Y—Verse 


Selected from the Poetry of Rudyard Kipling. 
Feap. 8vo, 6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


Every aspect of Mr. Kipling’s extraordinary range 
is represented—his poignancy, his humour, his scorn, 
his tenderness, his patriotic fervour, his universality. 


WITH THE PRINCE IN THE EAST 
By Sir HERBERT RUSSELL, K.B.E. With 23 Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
An intimate narrative by an eye-witness of the Prince's 
progress through India and Japan which will form a lasting 
memorial of his great tour. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CRIMINAL. With 
Special Reference to Psycho-Analysis. 
By M. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A., M.D., Medical Officer 
of H.M. Prison, Birmingham, Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
A book for all interested in applied Psychology and for those 
vho deal with offenders. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF GOLF 
By LESLIE SCHON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
The author examines the mental sido of Golf from the point 


of view of the player, and aims to assist and interest both expert 
and novice. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Messrs. Methuen have just published a delightful novel 
by E. V. LUCAS entitled 


GENEVRA’S MONEY 


(7s. 6d. net). The demand is already great and the 
book will be a brilliant success. 
THE GREAT GRANDMOTHER 

By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 7s. 6d. net. 


Another glorious tale of immense fun by the author of “ Spanish 
Gold.” 
THE PLOT 
By H. C. BAILEY. 17s. 6d. net. 
The famous Popish Plot of Titus Oates makes the theme of 
this story. It is a romance of youth with much swordplay and 
comedy and fair ladies. 


FOURSQUARE 
By GRACE RICHMOND. 7s. 6d. net. 


A charming love story. The heroine is a beautiful, talented 
girl at the turning-point of her career. 


PRINCESS OF YELLOW MOON 
By PETER BLUNDELL. 6s. net. 

A romantic comedy which tells of a young man who eloped 
with a Mohammedan princess. Read it for thrills, sobs, and 
above all, laughter. 

Methuen & Co., Ltd., 36 Essex St., London, W.C. 2. 


“A DIFFERENT GOSPEL 
WHICH IS NOT ANOTHER GOSPEL ” 


examined by 


ARTHUR C. CHAMPNEYS, M.A. 


FOREWORD ON SCIENCE AND MIRACLES 
by 
F. A. DIXEY, M.D., F.R.S. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 








Just published. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD., PORTUGAL STREET, W.C. 2 
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For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 
Pilate Powder 






CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
FIRST AUTUMN LIST, 1922 





Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL have great pleasure in 
announcing the publication of Mr. W. L. George’s 
new novel 


THE STIFF LIP 
By W. L. GEORGE. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. W. I. George makes a new departure inthis book. It is 
a story of incident, not a psychological study ; but its prevailing 
interest is once more feminine in character. The heroine is 
woman of courage, who, having dared all for love, is ready also 
to sacrifice even her own happiness to the happiness of the man 
she worships. It is a strong, arresting, emotional novel of 
universal appeal. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL are also publishing a 
novel of penetrating charm and wide human 
interest in 


THE CLOAK OF GOLD 
By JOHN HASTINGS TURNER. 7s. 6d. net. 

“True happiness lies in a very few things” is the theme of 
this book ; but how many people know how to win happiness ? 
Here is a picture of several married lives all spoilt for lack of 
understanding. And then a miracle happens, and happiness 
awakes in their hearts. This is a book of real fascination, 
fresh, original and intensely human. 





The same publishers have also in the Press a strong 
story of passion and adventure, called 


THE BLOOD OF THE CONQUERORS 
By HARVEY FERGUSSON. 7s. 6d. net. 
Of which the American critic, Mr. H. Il. Mencken, says :— 
“It is a novel of extraordinary depth and beam; and of many 
merits in detail. It lifts itself enormously above the general.” 





The SECOND LARGE EDITION is now SELLING 
RAPIDLY of that remarkably illuminating work 


THE REVOLT AGAINST CIVILIZATION 
By LOTHROP STODDARD. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
And New Editions are also ready of the following books by the 

same author : 
THE NEW WORLD OF ISLAM 
Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
THE RISING TIDE OF COLOUR. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 





In active demand everywhere is 


WOMEN OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
By WINIFRED STEPHENS. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

This book has been widely acclaimed by the Press as one of 
the most revealing volumes ever devoted to the history of the 


Reign of Terror. 





On September 19th will be published 


JAMES ELROY FLECKER 
A Biography and Criticism 


By DOUGLAS GOLDRING. With portraits and facsimiles. 
7s. 6d. net. 





The SECOND LARGE EDITION is now ready of 
GEORGIAN STORIES (1922) 
7s. 6d. net. 


The very successful anthology of the best short stories of the 
present generation. 





Chapman and Hall’s Autumn List and a copy of their Magazine 
“ THE BOOKSHELF ” will be sent free » any applicant. 


Address CHAPMAN AND HALL, LIMITED, 











Sold everywhere 6+ - 2446 &46 








ll Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
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LIBRARY LIST 


The Graeco-Turkish Crisis 


IN GREECE AND TURKEY: A Study in the 
Contact of Civilisations. 
By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. Maps. 18s. net. 

Manchester Guardian.—* Professor Toynbee has exceptional qualifica- 
tions for the task he undertakes in this volume, and his book will be read 
with respect by all who value knowledge, conscientious scholarship, and a 
rare grasp of history, and with pleasure by all who admire skill and art in 
bringing to the aid of such studies the large and illuminating ideas of an 
imaginative and generalizing mind.” 

Glasgow Herald.—* Professor Toynbee has written a book that every- 
one ought to read who is interested in the Near East and its con- 
nections with our politics,’’ 


The Reparations Crisis 


MONEY AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
AFTER 1914 


By GUSTAV CASSEL. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

CONTENTS :—Abolition of the Gold Standard—Creation of Artificial 
Purchasing Power—The Rise in Prices—The Growth of the Volume of the 
Means of Payment—Arithmetical Expressions for Increase in Circulation and 
Rise in Prices—Scarcity of Commodities and its Bearing on the Rise tn 
Prices—The Influence of Inflation on Gold—The Exclusion of Gold—The 
Discount Policy and its Efficiency as a Regulator of the Monetary Standard 
—The Exchange RKates—Deviations from Purchasing Power Parities— 
Popular Misconceptions—Relations to Earlicr Theories on the Exchanges— 
Intlation after the War—Reform Programmes—The Actual Operation and 
Effects of Deflation—The Retarded Diminution of the Circulation—The 


Problem of Stabilisation. 
TRAVEL 
THE HEART OF ARABIA 63s. net. 


A Record of Travel and Exploration. By H. ST. J. B. 
PHILBY, C.1L.E. 2 Volumes. [Illustrations and Maps. 

In 1919 Mr. Philby crossed Arabia from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea. 
Hia journey was no unworthy successor to that of Charles Doughty, and his 
book, in which are detailed not only his adventures, but also his geographical, 
geological and archaeological discoveries, is likely to become a famous 
volume of pioneering history. 

Evening Standard.—* Mr. Philby has written here a great travel book, 
which combines good maps and a full index with a well-rounded narrative 
scheme. But it does far more. It recounts a story of rich and permanent 
human interest in a style which is modest, dignified, picturesque, and 
admirably suited to its theme.’’ 


BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 
An Account of its History, Resources and Native Tribes. 
By OWEN RUTTER, F.R.G.S. With an Introduction 
by Sir West Ridgeway, G.C.B., &. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


FREQUENTED WAYS 
A General Sur of | the Land Forms, Climates, and Vegeta- 
tion of Western Europe, considered in their Relation to the 
Life of Man, including a detailed study of some Typical 
Regions. By MARION I. NEWBIGIN, F.R.G.S., &c. 
Illus. and Maps. 15s. net. 
HISTORY 
THE SECOND EMPIRE 
By PHILIP GUEDALLA, Second Impression. 
THE JEWS 
By HILATRE BELLOC. Second Impression. 9s. net. 


WORLD REVOLUTION 























16s. net. 


By NESTA H. WEBSTER. Second Impression. 18s. net. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
By NESTA H. WEBSTER. Fifth Impression. 21s. net 


THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE 
By RAMSAY MUIR. Third Enlarged Edition. 


FICTION 


PERADVENTURE ; OR, THE SILENCE OF 


GOD. By ROBERT KEABLE, Author of “Simon 
Called Peter,’’ &c. First large edition exhausted before 
publication. Second printing in hand. 7s. 6d. net. 

(Publishing September 19th.) 


12s. net. 








THE OUTSIDER 
By MAURICE SAMUEL. 2nd Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 
Saturday Review.—** The whole book 1s brilliantly written. The funny, 
bright quality of Paris, its excitement, its frony, its chill, are made evident 
by an elfortless and creative interpretation. . . . A dreadful, vivid story,” 


HE BLOWS! 

By W. J. HOPKINS. [Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
Daily News.—* This is _a most admirable book of adventure. 
Mr. Hopkins writes with a simplicity and directness which recall 
Captain Marryat, and he evidently knows as much about whalers 
\nd their habits as the late Mr. Frank Bullen. . . . ‘ She Blows!’ 
* not an unworthy companion to such a book as Trelawney’s 
\dventures of a Younger Son’ in its excitement, but its 
entures never rouse our incredulity as do many of the old Cornishman’s,.”” 


NSTABLE & CO. LTD. 


A RANGE STREET LONDON W.C. 2 











Never Without 
a Book. 


However great your appetite for books may be it 
can be fully satisfied by a subscription to The Times 
Book Club Circulating Library. Under the Guaranteed 
Service you can have three books at a time; you can 
change them as often as you like, and you can forward 
your new selection before the books in hand are returned, 
so that you need never be without a book to read. 


Moreover, and this is the central feature of the 
Service, if any book you want is not on the shelf at 
the time you ask for it, it will be bought specially from 
the Publishers for you. “(Needless to say this rule does 
not apply in the exceptional case of expensive technical 
works, etc., and a few others not in general demand.) 








A subscriber writes :— 


“‘ T should like to again express the very great pleasure derived 
from The Times Book Club ever since I was lucky enough to 
discover this boon to the reader. Never before have I had such 
complete satisfaction from any Library—indeed, your Guaranteed 
Section is quite unrivalled, and I wish to thank you and all 
who have attended to my many wants during all these years,’* 


Write for rates and conditions of subscription to 


the Librarian, 
THE 


TIMES BOOK CLUB 


42 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 1. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 


THE 


SECRET SOCIETIES 
OF IRELAND 


THEIR RISE AND PROGRESS 


By 


CAPTAIN H. B. C. POLLARD 


(Late of the Staff of the Chief of Police, Ireland), 





“Captain Pollard had exceptional opportunities for 
collecting information, and he has used some discretion 
in selecting matter which could have been obtained only in 
his official capacity. » » « He has shown a great deal 
of industry and research.”—Sir BASIL THOMSON in 


The Times, 





PHILIP ALLAN & CO., Quality Court, W.C. 2 
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MR. J. ST. LOE STRACHEY’S NEW BOOK 
Ready immediately. 
The Adventure of Living 
A SUBJECTIVE AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

B 


: 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the Spectator. 


Illustrated, 20/- net. 





If you like straight politics and good literature— 


If you want an Autobiography which tells the story 
of a man’s mind, and what made him what 
he is, and not merely an anecdotal catalogue 
of lunches and dinners long eaten and long 
forgotten— 


If you are in favour of sane Imperialism— 


If you believe in trne democracy and government 
by the will of the people— 


If you want to see the handfasting of the English- 
speaking world an accomplished fact— 


If you are a reader of the Spectator— 


If you love Oxford (there are four chapters dealing 
with Oxford) — 


Please Order 


The Adventure of Living 


FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER OR YOUR LIBRARY 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Ltd., Publishers, 
London, E.C. 4. 


MACMILLAN’S LIST 























~ - RUDYARD KIPLING. 
A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY: PROSE 


Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 





RECONSTRUCTION IN FRANCE. 
By WILLIAM MACDONALD. With Map. Extra crown 


Svo. Ios. net. 








GEOLOSY OF THE TERTIARY AND 
QUATERNARY PERIODS IN THE 


NORTH-WEST PART OF PERU. 
By T. O. BOSWORTH, D.Sc. With an account of the 
PALAEONTOLOGY by Henry Woods, M.A., F.R.S., 
T. Wayland Vaughan, Ph.D., J. A. Cushman, Ph.D., and 
others. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. Medium 
Svo. 455s. net. 








THE GLANDS REGULATING PERSON- 
ALITY. 
A Study of the Glands of Internal Secretion in Relation 
to the Types of Human Nature. 
By LOUIS BERMAN, M.D. 8vo. 18s. net. 





SOPHY SINCE 1800. 
A Critical Survey. By ARTHUR KENYON ROGERS. 
8vo. 16s. net. 








n*« Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List with Descriptive 
Notes post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2, 











BO0KS.—trving’s Book of Remarkable Criminals, 6s. ; 

Newgate Calendar with curious plates, 5 vols., 1809, rare, £6 6s. ; 
Britten’s Old English Clocks (The Wetherfield Collection), folio 1907, 35s. ; 
Slater’s Engravings and their Value, last edition, 42s. ; Ruvigny’s Titled Nobility 
of Europe, 1914, last edition, 42s., for 6s.; Donnelly’s Atlantis, 11s.; History 
of Flagellation Among Different Nations, illus., 11s.; Ward’s Roman Era in 
Britain, 7s. 6d. ; Dindorf’s Poetarum Scenicorum Graecorum, 1868, 26s. ; Corpus 
Poetarum Latinorum, Editit G. 8. Walker, 1878, 263.; Spencer's Principles of 
Psy¢hology, 2 vols., 1870, 15s. ; 100,000 Books in stock. Catalogues on applica- 











“THE MODERN FROISSART” 





JUST ISSUED. 


A HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT WAR 


By 


JOHN BUCHAN. 


The concluding volume. 


Vol. IV. 


From Caporetto to the Armistice. 


25/- net. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

Vol. I—From the Outbreak of War to the Battle of 
Neuve Chapelle. 

Vol. Il—From the Beginning of the Dardanelles 
Campaign to the Battle of Verdun. 

Vol. IlI.—From the Battle of Verdun to the Third Battle 
of Ypres. 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 25/- net each. 





* Written in a noble English that rises loftily to the dignity of the unequalled 
theme, yet never overshoots itself, dispassionately just to friend and foe alike, 
profoundly penetrating in its elucidation of confused moments of crisis, mag- 
nificent in its grasp of the whole, Mr. Buchan has created a history that will 
rank as a classic to be read for its own sake long after our personal interest 
in its subject has receded to the horizon of time.’-—The Bookman. 

‘The Modern Froissart. . . It is very finely done. Mr. Buchan has 
command of clear, pure, unpretentious English. He lets us know exactly 
what he means to say. Also, to an unusual degree he possesses the power 
of writing a good narrative which many have thought the greatest literary 
art of all. You can read this History as easily and with as much interest 
as you can read a novel.” —Country Life. 

“ His sense of proportion (and it is in their false perspective that historians 
of contemporary events go furthest wrong) is strangely unerring, and one gets 
from him a narrative which in this generation is not likely to be superseded.” 

—The New Statesman. 


“The most popular English book on the War.”—The Outlook, 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD., 


LONDON and EDINBURGH. 





THE OVERSEAS WISITORS’ GUIDE 


To LONDON and the British Isles. 
Visitors and Lovers of Historical and Literary London | 
1/6 should secure this Guide “‘par excellence,” by Alwyn Pride, 1 6 
from all booksellers or 


FORSTER GROOM & CO., LTD., 15 Charing Cross, London, S.W.1, 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why It Falls Off or Turns Gray and the Remedy. 


By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
** Alopecia Areata,” “‘The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 

“Everybody should read this book.” —Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. , 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medicai Record. 





Price 7d. post free from 


J, HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, 2elgravia, 





tion. WANTED, Joyce Ulysses ; Cabell’s Jurgen; Salt Water Ballads, 1902,— 
EDWARD BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John Bright Strect, Birmingham, 





Londoa, S.W. 1. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NOTABLE BOOKS. 


THE TORCH-BEARERS. By ALFRED NOYES. 7s. 6d. net. 


“He can convey human character, and tell a story. . . . The poem is as readable as a good novel, and would 
make a far better introduction to astronomy than any text-book.”—J. C. 8. in London Mercury. 

“He has done what he only can do, and has written a poem that may be read with pleasure by everyone except 
(probably) astronomers.” —Aberdeen Free Press. 

“A noble piece of architectural poctry, from the pinnacles of which songs flutter down to us. « « « A mighty 
task, magnificently essayed.’”—Morning Post. 


THE DUAL MANDATE IN BRITISH TROPICAL AFRICA. 
By Rt. Hon. Sir F. LUGARD, G.C.M.G, C.B., D.S.O. 42s. net. 


“A book so comprehensive in its treatment and broad in its conception that it easily ranks as the most important 
contribution to the science of tropical administration that has been written in the English language.” 
—Royal Colonial Institute Journal. 
“No one is better qualified than Sir F. Lugard to explain, discuss, and pass judgment upon the problems that 
face European, and especially British, civilization and administration in tropical Africa.’’—Scotsman. 


GREAT PHILOSOPHICAL PROBLEMS. By Rev. JAMES LINDSAY, M.A., DD, 
B.Se., F.R.S.E., F.G.8. 10s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By JOHN THEODORE MERZ, Ph.D., D.C.L.,LL.D. Vol. I. 10s. 6d. net. Third 


Impression. Vol. II. 15s. net. Second Impression. Vol. III. 15s. net. Vol. IV. 20s. net. 


THE BOOK OF THE FARM. By JAMES MACDONALD, F.R.S.E. In 3 Volumes. Each 


Volume sold separately. Price 253. each net- 
Vol. I. LAND AND ITS EQUIPMENT.—Vol. II. FARM CROPS.—Vol. III. FARM LIVE STOCK. 


THE FORESTER. by JOHN NISBET, D.@c. In 2 Volumes. With 285 Illustrations. Price 


45s.net. A Practical Treatise on British Forestry and Arboriculture for Landowners, Land Agents and Foresters, 


THE ELEMENTS OF BRITISH FORESTRY. By JOHN NISBET, D.@c. Crown 
8vo. Price 6s. 6d. net. A Handbook for Forest Apprentices and Students of Forestry. 


FOREST ENTOMOLOGY. By A. T. GILLANDERS, F.ES. With 354 Illustrations. Second 


Impression. Demy 8vo. Price 15s, net. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By FRED. V. THEOBALD, 
M.A. (Cantab.). With numerous Illustrations. Third and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


FICTION. 


HEATHER MIXTURE. By “KLAXON,” Author of “The Story of Our Submarines,” cte. 
7s. 6d. net. 
“There is sport of many kinds in the story—shooting under various conditions, excellent hunting, much horsemanship, 


and one of the best accounts of a boxing match. The characters are good, the humour both plentiful and pleasing.” 
—Westminster Gazette. 


THE McBRIDES: A Romance of Arran. By JOHN SILLARS. 7s. 6d. net. 

“It is saturated with the essence of Highland Romance. . . . A first novel of noteworthy promiso—even performance 
—and its successor will be eagerly awaited.’’—Scotsman. 

“An outstanding novel.”—Daily Graphic, 

“From start to finish the tale hits hard. . . . The romance grows, that is, out of the place and the time; out of the 
soil and the sea; out of legends reaching back into the dawn, and out of the mountains and mists and moors. . . . Itisa 
geod story.” —Times. 


CERTAIN PERSONS. By ST. JOHN LUCAS, Author of “Saints and Sinners and the Usual 
People,” “The Plunge,” ete. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. St. John Lucas’s short stories, gathered under the title of ‘Certain Persons,’ are told in an old manner, 


which is a very good manner. They are direct and deliberate, and in particular do not stimulate quickness of incident 
or feeling by mere jauntiness and crackle in narration.”—Morning Post. 


— 














“Whenever things happen there some one is sure to be who can give well-drawn pictures which 
seem as a matter of course to get into Blackwood.”—Morning Post. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


‘ubseribers both at home and abroad can have “ Blackwood’s Magazine” sent post free monthly for 
yearly or 15s. for six months. 


BLACKWOOD & SONS, 45 George Street, Edinburgh; 37 Paternoster Row, London. 

















‘nted by W. SpEAIGuT & Sons, LTD., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; and published by ALFRED Everson for the “ Spectator” (Limited), at theig 
Office, No, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2, Saturday, September 16th, 1922, 





